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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





NORTHWEST 


MARTIN 2-0-2 FIRST in short take-offs, serves smaller airports, more airports. First in 


convenience with built-in steps which save loading time. 


irst with faster servicing be- 


cause of 2-0-2’s numerous access hatches and faster pressure fueling. First in comfort 
with new type, comfortable seats that fit body contours for a smooth trip, that aid 
relaxation with pillow-soft, built-in headrests, plus a wonderful view from extra-large, 


non-fogging windows. 


YOUR SHIRT, SIR ... Seems bachelors are 
having their troubles getting shirts back 
from the laundry in one European country. 
One irate young man solved the problem 
by packaging his dirty linen and airmail- 
ing it to the States for laundering. The 
shirts came back via the same sky-route 
in just three days, or two and a half weeks 
faster than the local laundry’s delivery! 


<< < 


HIGH LIGHTS . . . An overseas airline has 
started on a contract to fly eggs from 
California to Guam. The first flight carried 
7050 dozen . . . Charles A. Lindbergh is 
working without compensation as a 
research consultant for the Air Force on 
high altitude and “cruise control” flight 
problems affecting heavy bombers... Just 
25 years ago, Amelia Earhart was granted 
an airplane license. Flying her own plane, 
she rose to nearly 11,000 feet in taking her 
tests... A new Universal Air Travel plan 
is in effect which will enable travelers to 
buy air transportation almost anywhere 
in the world with a credit card. 


“ 
uF 
TRAST ks 


HARD-HITIING PROTECTION. .. Designed as 
one of the Navy’s most potent weapons, the 
Martin AM-1 Mauler dive-torpedo bomber 
lives up toits name...it carries an extreme- 
ly heavy bomb load and boasts devastating 
firepower, combining powerful protection 
and effective assault for our Navy! 


* . - . 


PIONEER BOMBER .. . The Martin Model 
MB, first twin-engine bomber, set the 
pattern for bomber airplanes in 1918, the 
year it was perfected. The design was so 
sound that the basic version was used for 
many other purposes: carrying the mail, 
night flying, multi-passenger flights, scores 
of others. Probably no airplane ever 
served as many needs as the famous MB! 


@ 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Q-~ Simce 1909 
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Fountain Pens 


are favorites |. 
with students : 
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and with 

reason! With 
Esterbrook 

you select 
precisely the 

right point 

for the way 


you write. 


Complete Pen 
$1.75 and up 
Matching Pencil 
$1.75 and up 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 
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\ Say What 
[ 2 aq You Please! 


+ +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 


We read with interest and a little an- 
noyance the sports article, “Some Yanks 
in London,” by Herman L. Masin (Sept. 
22). 

Unless Mr. Masin has been living in 
a cave for the last few months, he sure- 
ly knows that there was another high 
school contestant representing the U. S. 
in the Olympics, in addition to the four 
he mentioned. The 17-year-old lass he 
overlooked was Thelma Kalama, of 
Kaimuki H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii—a 
member of the victorious U. S. 400- 
meter-relay swimming team. In fact, 
“Keko,” as we call her, was second to 
Aun Curtis in timing. 

Maybe you do not consider Hawaii 
part of the United States as she is an 
offshore territory. But all of Hawaii 
does. We all believe we will be a more 
intimate part—the 49th state in the near 
future. 

We're citizens, too! Let me quote 
from the Act of Congress (1900) which 
provides a government for Hawaii: “All 
persons who were citizens of the Re- 
public of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of 
the United States and citizens of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 


Nancy Onaga and Kiyoko Sumimoto 
Kaimuki H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Dear Editor: 


In “Some Yanks in London,” Herman 
Masin stated that there were four high 
schoo] students on the American Olym- 
pic team. Hasn't he forgotten a fifth, 
Hawaii's demure little swimmer, 
Thelma Kalama? We are sure it was not 
his intention to overlook her. Aloha 
and—P. S., we forgive you! 

3rd Period Social Studies Class 


Benjamin Parker H. S., Kaneohe 
Oahu, Hawaii 


Mr. Masin is properly contrite. He 
doesn’t usually make mistakes when 
sports champs are feminine. He now has 


“Keko’s” picture tacked over his desk 
and rumor has it that he’s planning to 
spend Christmas vacation in “offshore 
territory"—brushing up on his crawl, 

—Ed 


Dear Editor: 


After reading Gerald Read’s out. 
spoken letter (“Say What You Please!.” 
Oct. 20.) I felt that I must reply in de. 
fense of Stanford Lee Stevenson, the 
winner of the first prize for poetry in 
the 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards. 

I assume from the tone of Mr. Read’s 
letter that he obtains license to criticize 
Stanford Lee Stevenson’s poem, 
Cartouche: A Portrait, and hence the 
excellent and learned judges of the 
poetry division, from his position as 
editor-in-chief of The Quill [a Culver 
(Ind.) Military Academy publication). 
But I am inclined to believe that neither 
The Quill’s staff, nor its editor, is on 
a plane with those of Harper's, The 
Atlantic Monthly or Senior Scholastic. 

I would like to ask Mr. Read a ques- 
tion: How does he associate unrhymed 
poetry with a “lazy age”? In what way 
does he find them synonymous? Does 
Stan Kenton’s progressive jazz reveal us 
as a nation of mental cases, finding 
hidden beauty in dissonant chords? O; 
does Salvador Dali’s abstract painting 
clothe us as unreasonable ghouls, find- 
ing pleasure in garish, meaningless 
blobs of paint? 

True, to some extent the art and 
literature of a nation does reflect its 
internal condition, but extreme gen- 
eralizations along this line are _ill- 
founded. 

The world’s great literature, both 
poetry and prose, is great not merely 
because it expresses a thought in beau- 
tiful language, but because it expresses 
a thought in such a manner as to make 
the reader delve out that thought, 
and hence to contemplate it. Gerald 
Read’s criterion for good poetry seems 
to be that poetry must present its 
philosophy clearly and openly to the 
reader, without taxing the reader’s men- 
tal ability. 

One line of Stanford Stevenson’s 
poem in particular deserves mention: 
“Yet dust is very friendly when there 
is nothing else.” Is this line, and the 
thought that it expresses, histrionic or 
pretentious? If so, Mr. Read, I owe you 
an apology. But I am inclined to agree 
with such poets as Robert P. T. Coffin 
and Marianne C. Moore as to its merit. 

I would like to extend sincere con- 
gratulations to Stanford Stevenson for 
his beautiful poem, and to Senior 
Scholastic for its excellent choice of well- 
written poetry. 


Jack Strobel 
Central H. S., Johnstown, Pa 
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When a Majority 


who walk to their desks for the first 

time on January $3 will find them- 
slves in historic surroundings. 

They probably already know that the 
Senate is considered “the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world.” They per- 
haps do not know that more than a cen- 
tury ago the French historian, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, said the Senate was com- 
posed of “eloquent advocates, distin- 
gushed generals, wise magistrates, and 
statesmen of note, whose language 
would, at all times, do honor to the most 
rmarkable parliamentary debates in 
Europe.” 

Through their newly received copies 
of the Senate Manual these Senate 
freshmen of 1949 will learn that they 
may speak endlessly, once they are 
given the floor by the Senate President. 
They will learn that this privilege is 
unique among important parliamentary 
bodies. 

But the new Senators will also learn 
that not everyone has such a high opin- 
ion of the Senate as de Tocqueville did. 
In 1917 President Woodrow Wilson 
called certain members of the upper 
house “a little group of willful men rep- 
resenting no opinion but their own,” 
rendering “the great government of the 
United States helpless and contempti- 
ble.” Similar criticisms have been di- 
rected at the Senate or at individual 
Senators many times since then. 

What makes the Senate the target of 
both such high praise and low insult? 
The answer is found, to a large degree, 
in that power of unlimited debate within 
the Senate—and the use to which it is 
sometimes put. 

For this power has many times en- 
abled a single Senator or a small group 
of Senators to block the will of the ma- 
jority of the members. Such a group 
can prevent a measure from coming to 
a vote by “filibustering”—talking end- 


I 16 “freshman” U. S. Senators 


“tine, 


Will the Senate 
adopt new rules to set 


limits on debate? 





e 2 
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Adapted from cartoon by Fitzpatrick, 
Auis Post-Dispatch. 


Picketing the Senate 


lessly until the Senate is willing to with- 
draw the measure. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
have promised to “do something” about 
revising Senate rules on debate. Many 
are anxious to pass civil rights legisla- 
tion, which has met with filibusters by 
Southern Democratic Senators seven 
times in the past 14 years. 

The word “filibuster” meant buc- 
caneer or pirate back in the seventeenth 
century. Later it came to apply par- 
ticularly to anyone who conducted pri- 
vate warfare against any nation. Only 
in the past century has it come to be 
commonly applied to individual or mi- 
nority action holding up legislation fa- 
vored by a majority. 

There are different kinds of filibuster- 
ing. The most common type these days 
is simply the attempt of a Senator or a 
group of Senators to keep the floor by 
talking not only about the bill under 
consideration, but also by reading long 


} 


: ~ 


poems, the Washington telephone book 
(starting from page 1), favorite recipes, 
or letters and telegrams. 

Two recent instances of filibustering 
differed from this pattern, however. In 
June, 1947, Senators Wayne Morse 
(Rep., Oregon) and Glen L. Taylor 
(Dem., Idaho) took the floor in the 
closing days of the regular session of 
Congress to delay the vote on overriding 
President Truman’s veto of the Taft- 
Hartley bill. The Senators involved 
claimed that they merely wanted to de- 
lay the vote long enough for the “peo- 
ple back home” to read the President's 
message and wire Congress as to their 
feelings. After holding the floor for 
many hours on a stifling hot June week- 
end, the Senators yielded, and the vote 
was taken on the measure. The Senate 
overrode the veto, as the House had 
done previously. 

In the closing days of the regular 
1948 session of Congress, Senator Tay- 
lor, aided by Sen. William Langer 
(Rep., North Dakota), tried again—this 
time in an effort to defeat legislation 
for a peacetime draft. This filibuster was 
brought to a sudden death when Tay- 
lor started reading a telegram from a 
New York constituent which referred 
to the Senate as having only “one hon- 
est Senator.” Immediately Sen. Owen 
Brewster (Rep., Maine) challenged this 
as “language unworthy of the conduct 
of a Senator.” 

The Senate President agreed with the 
challenge, and ordered Taylor to yield 
the floor. 

A final example of recent delaying 
tactics in the Senate came in the spe- 
cial session of Congress this summer. 
A motion to take up an anti-poll-tax 
measure was introduced. A group of 
Southern Senators, led by Sen. John C. 
Stennis (Dem., Mississippi), held the 
floor for several days by talking cease- 
lessly about the bill. (Turn page) 





tiarris & Ewing 
Sen. Glen Taylor munching a sand- 
wich after Taft-Hartley filibuster. 


Harris & Ewing 
Sen. Huey P. Long, assassinated in 
1935, set records for filibustering. 


It was then that the Senate found 
that it did not have the power it thought 
it did. 

In 1917, following President Wilson's 
blast against the “willful men,” the Sen- 
ate adopted a “cloture rule”—a rule 
whereby debate could be brought to 
an end in order for a vote to be taken. 
This rule, unchanged since 1917, pro- 
vides that if 16 Senators join in a mo- 
tion to close debate on a “pending 
measure,” the motion must be voted on 
within two days thereafter. If the vote 
is carried by a two-thirds majority, then 
each Senator is entitled to one hour's 
debate only. Then the vote on the 
“pending measure” itself is taken 

Why did not this work out last sum- 
mer, when a motion to invoke cloture 
was introduced, supposedly to halt the 
poll-tax filibuster? A technicality kept 
it from working: The “pending meas- 
ure” was a non-controversial civil avia- 
tion bill. The Southern Senators were 
filibustering nat against this, but against 
a motion to take up the anti-poll-tax 
bill. And debate on a motion was not 
limited by the cloture rule. 

The House of. Representatives has no 
such difficulty. It has long since adopted 
standing rules to limit debate. Normally, 
no Representative may speak for more 
than an hour on a bill, and the total 
time allotted for debate on a bill and 
its amendments can be set, and must be 
obeyed. In the British Parliament, from 
which most parliamentary procedures 
are derived, debate can also be limited. 

Some of the most famous filibusters 
in Senate history were marathons which 
make the latest one-man stands look 
like feeble efforts indeed. In recent 
years, most filibusters have been con- 
cerned with civil rights legislation, but 


Harris & Ewing 


Sen. Owen Brewster (left), who halted Taylor draft filibuster last spring, 
consults Senate Monual with the aid of fellow Republican Sen. Irving Ives. 


this.is only a new development in ap 
old practice. 

The late Huey P. Long, “Kingfish” of 
Louisiana, talked continuously for fif. 
teen and a half hours in 1935, in an un. 
successful attempt to put through an 
amendment to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In 1908 Sen. Robert \|, 
LaFollette led a filibuster lasting 28 
days against a currency law. In 1915 
Sen. Reed Smoot talked for more than 
12 hours against a shipping bill. 

In the case of a one-man filibuster, 
the Senate floor is often deserted, but 
exhausted Senators remain, resting or 
asleep, in nearby cloakrooms. They stay 
at hand in order to answer a quorum 
call, and thus make it necessary for the 
filibustering Senator to keep talking if 
he is to hold the floor. 

Last summer the Senate requested 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to survey all pre- 
vious proposals for combatting _fili- 
busters. The Library last month pre- 
sented its report, and it included these 
possible methods of limiting Senate 
debate: 


How to Limit Debate 


1. Amend Senate rules to provide for 
cloture by majority vote, and to make 
cloture apply to any motion, measure, 
or other matter pending. 

2. Require that debate and amend- 
ments be kept strictly to the matter 
under consideration—and not allowed to 
stray to any subject. (Thomas Jefferson's 
Senate Manual, still highly respected, 
provided that “No one is to speak im- 
pertinently or beside the question, su- 
perfluously, or tediously.” This rule has 
obviously been ignored in modem 
times. ) 

3. Adopt rules such as the House has, 
to limit or end debate by previous agree- 
ment. 

4. Strengthen the powers of the Sen- 
ate President to direct debate. 

5. Resort to prolonged. continuous 
sessions. (This has been tried many 
times before. If the Senate is in session 
only from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. it is not dif- 
ficult for a filibustering Senator to hold 
the floor day after day. But if the Sen- 
ate stays in all-night or 24-hour session, 
the filibusterer must eventually drop 
from exhaustion. ) 

Last month Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg (Rep., Michigan) proposed a rule 
change which would permit the Senate 
to take up “national emergency legisla- 
tion” at any moment. He suggested that 
if 90 or 95 per cent of the Senators on 
the floor favor taking up and voting on 
a specific emergency measure, the rules 
should be changed to give them that 
power. The Senator stated that he was 
not trying to work out a final solution 
for the complex filibustering dilemma, 

(Concluded on page nine) 
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ent world situation can always turn 

to little Belgium for inspiration. 
Here is a country, the most densely 
populated in Europe, that knows how 
to manage its affairs well. 

Belgium’s size (11,775 square miles) 
is a little larger than Maryland’s, but 
her population (more than 8,000,000) 
is equal to that of Illinois. Belgium is 
an “island” of peace and prosperity in 
the troubled world of today. There is 
work for all, and there is freedom for 
all. The shelves in the shops are well- 
stocked with provisions. 

Strikes are a rarity, and there is little 
political friction. The Communist Party 
has a membership of less than 100,000. 
Its chieftain, Jean Terfve, complains 
that “Belgians are a peculiar people. 
They always grumble, but fundamen- 
tally they are satisfied.” And they have 
reason to be. They have both “the 
bread” of economic security and “the 
cake” of democratic freedom. 

Is Belgium’s political and economic 
stability a matter of good luck? Not ac- 
cording to Socialist Premier Paul-Henri 
Spaak. To him, it is also good sense. Or 
as he put it, “Good sense knows how to 
make use of good luck.” 


Pisses discouraged with the pres- 
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Twice within a single generation this 
small country has been invaded and 
occupied by Germany. Each time she 
was defeated by her powerful neigh- 
bor, but not conquered. 

It is this unbreakable spirit that has 
helped Belgium to lead the rest of the 
European countries on the road to post- 
war prosperity. Today the Belgians are 
producing more than before the war. 
There is even a shortage of labor, and 
Belgium has offered houses and jobs to 
many workers now in displaced persons 
camps. The Belgian franc is among the 
most stable currencies in Europe. 

What is the secret of Belgium’s suc- 
cess? First of all there was little dam- 
age inflicted on Belgium during World 
War II. The Nazis seized the country 
quickly and were careful not to destroy 
Belgium’s heavy concentration of in- 
dustry. 

There was little actual fighting on 
Belgian soil. Her industries remained 
untouched and promptly went to work 
for the Allies. 

The country possesses valuable re- 
sources not only at home but also in the 
Belgian Congo which made it possible 
for her to speed her recovery under her 
own steam. Finally, Belgium, unlike 
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most European countries, actually had 
“money in the bank.” She had accu- 
mulated large credits abroad in the pre- 
war period. This helped pay part of the 
bill for her reconstruction. Belgium is 
the only Allied country to which Uncle 
Sam owed money when wartime Lend- 
Lease accounts were tallied. 

This much is “good luck.” The rest 
is “good sense.” The Belgians have 
been blessed with a postwar govern- 
ment which has encouraged production 
and stabilized both wages and prices. 

Inflation was checked right after lib- 
eration by the recall of all excess paper 
money with which the Nazis had 
flooded the country. Prices are high in 
Belgium today. But wages have kept 
in step with the rising price level. 

The government has succeeded in 
preserving industrial peace because of 
its system of labor arbitration, which 
has settled peacefully many labor con- 
flicts. There is also a National Labor 
Conference, a sort of “industrial parlia- 
ment,” which meets annually to shape 
labor policy for the nation on wages 
and working hours. 

The General Federation of Belgian 
Labor, with its 600,000 members, is 
overwhelmingly Socialist. The Commu- 
nists barely have a look-in. To quote 
Premier Spaak again, “Prosperity and 
freedom are the death of Communism.” 

Belgium’s recovery is further aided 
by two international developments. First 
is “Benelux”—the Belgium-Netherlands- 
Luxembourg Customs Union agree- 
ment which became effective in Janu- 
ary, 1948. Under its provisions, the 
rates of tariff duty are the same for all 
three countries on imports from the 
rest of the world. There are no duties 
on shipments from one to another of 
the three Benelux members. 

Belgium is also one of the 16 Mar- 
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Belgian Gov't Information Service 
“A dog's life’ in Brussels includes 
helping the milkman with his rounds. 





shall Plan beneficiaries. Under the ERP 
Belgium and Luxembourg are receiving 
jointly $295,500,000 aid in the first year 
of the plan. 

Little Belgium has played a promi- 
nent part in international affairs. She 
had led the fight of the small nations 
in the United Nations. She has been 
one of the 11 members in the all-pow- 
erful Security Council during 1948, 
This month the chairman of the Secur- 
ity Council is Belgium’s Fernand Van 
Langenhove. Premier Spaak was the 
first president of the General Assembly. 
He is now the chairman of the Political 
and Security Committee of the 1948 
General Assembly. 

It was in Brussels, capital of Belgium, 
that the five-power defense treaty—the 
Western Union pact—was signed last 
March 17. The participating countries 
are Belgium, Great Britain, France, 
Luxembourg, and the Nétherlands. 
Plans are being discussed now to trans- 
form the Western European Union into 
a North Atlantic Alliance which would 
include, in addition to the above five 
powers, the United States and Canada. 


“Middle-Way” Coalitions 


The cabinets in Belgium since her 
liberation in 1944—and there have been 
eight of them—have been mostly either 
Catholic-Socialist or Socialist-Catholic 
coalitions. The two parties have almost 
equal strength, with neither in the ma- 
jority. . 

The Catholic party, known officially 
as the Social Christian party, is a mid- 
dle-of-the-road, liberal organization 
whose program is similar to that of the 
Popular Republicans in France and the 
Christian Democrats in Italy. 

Last month the Socialist-Catholic co- 
alition government headed by Premier 
Spaak fell. The cabinet crisis was 
brought about by the pardoning of the 
death sentence on two Nazi collab- 
orators by Minister of Justice Paul 
Struye, a Catholic. The Socialist minis- 
ters objected. 

For a week Belgium had no govern- 
ment. Then, on November 26, a new 
Socialist-Catholic coalition cabinet was 
formed, again headed by Premier Spaak. 
The only change was a new Minister of 
Justice, another Catholic party mem- 
ber, Henri Noreau de Melen. 


HOLIDAY IN BELGIUM 


Our front cover, illustrated by staff 
artist Charles Beck, portrays a Belgian 
honie on December 5, Saint Nicholas 
Eve. Young people fill their wooden 
shoes and baskets with carrots, hay, 
and potatoes to feed Saint Nicholas’ 
‘ horse when the gift-bearing saint arrives, 
Saint Thomas’ Day (Dec. 21) is a day 
for pranks and nonsense. Christmas 
Day is devoted to religious observances. 


@ Paul-Henri 
Spack, premier 
and foreign min- 
ister of Belgium, 
is a leading figure 
in United Nations 
affairs. Born in 
1899, he is the son 
of Belgium's first 
woman senator. 
ASocialist, he was 
first elected to 
the Belgian par- 
liament in 1932. 


The next general election in Belgium 
is due in the fall of 1949. 

The population of Belgium is divided 
into two well-defined groups, the Flem- 
ings and the Walloons. They are differ- 
ent in stock and language, and inhabit 
largely separate regions. The Flemings, 
occupying the northern half of the coun- 
try, speak Flemish, a tongue closely 
akin to Dutch. They cling to Flemish 
traditions. 

The Walloons, dwelling in the south- 
ern part, speak French, or more cor- 
rectly Walloon, which is a dialect of 
French. They generally adhere to 
French culture. French is the language 
of the educated classes, but the Flem- 
ish-speaking people are in the majority. 
Belgians of both stocks are predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholics. 

The rivalry between the two groups 
has been Belgium’s major domestic 
headache. French was the political lan- 
guage until 1870 when, as a result of 
vigorous agitation on the part of the 
Flemings, Flemish was given an equal 
footing. Today, Belgium is nominally 
bi-lingual, having two official languages. 
Through a series of laws, the adminis- 
tration’s language was ordered to be 
Flemish in Flanders, French in the 
Walloon region, and both languages in 
the capital, Brussels. 


Every Square Inch Produces 


Because Belgium is so small and so 
thickly populated (712 persons to 
every square mile), the Belgians had to 
reclaim strips of land from the sea by 
means of dikes, and to irrigate sand 
dunes and barren wastelands. They 
have even been forced to clear whole 
forests to extend their cultivable areas. 

Every foot of ground is made to pro- 
duce as much as possible. The yield 
per acre is the highest on the continent. 
Even so, Belgium is unable to supply 
enough food for all her people and de- 
pends on imports from other countries. 
Her chief crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, sugar beets . . . and, of course, the 
internationally famous variety of cab- 
bage, known as “Brussels sprouts.” 

Three times as many Belgians are en- 
gaged in industry as in agriculture. The 
mineral wealth of Belgium is propor- 
tionately larger than that of any coun- 
try in the world. The principal products 


are coal, zinc, and lead: The rich coal 
supply of the Walloon region stokes the 
furnaces of industry. With this coal. 
and imported iron, Belgium before the 
war produced close to four million 
metric tons of steel annually. The iron 
and steel industries managed to recover 
with remarkable speed. The present 
production of cast iron reaches 110 per 
cent and that of crude steel 114 per cent 
of the pre-war figures. 

The country also has textile, cement, 
and glass industries, and Antwerp ranks 
among the leading diamond cutting cen. 
ters of the world. 

The history of Belgium was shaped 
by her geographic position. Belgium 
forms the natural meeting ground of 
the nations of Western Europe and 
also, unfortunately, their battleground. 
Romans, Franks, Burgundians, Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, and Dutchmen have 
at various times ruled over her soil. The 
land was many times conquered. Cae- 
sar, in his Gallic Wars, commenting on 
the courage of his various enemies, gave 
first place to the Belgae. 

During the Middle Ages some of the 
Belgian towns, famed as great textile 
centers, enjoyed almost complete self- 
rule. In the fourteenth century, Belgium 
became part of Burgundy and later fell 
into the hands of Charles V of Spain. 


118 Years of Independence 


The country was given to Austria in 
1713 by the provisions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, but retained some home rule. 
During the French Revolution Belgium 
was taken by the French and remained 
under their control from 1792 to 1815. 
After the Napoleonic Wars, the countn 
was united with the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The history of modern Belgium be- 
gins with October 14, 1830. On that 
day the Belgians revolted and _pro- 
claimed their independence of the 
Netherlands. Belgium’s neutrality was 
guaranteed at this time by all the major 
powers, including Prussia. This treaty 
was broken by Germany in 1914. 
when she invaded the kingdom. Kaiser 
Wilhelm referred to the treaty as “a 
scrap of paper,” but England declared 
war on Belgium’s side. 

Between World Wars I and II, Bel- 
gium managed to survive the economic 
crisis of 1932-1935. She steered a cau- 
tious route in her efforts not to antag- 
onize Nazi Germany. She even went so 
far as to break off her mutual defense 
alliance with France in 1935. 

This was to no avail. The country be- 
came a victim of German aggression for 
the second time on May 10, 1940. The 
Belgian army, a_ half-million strong, 
fought gallantly until May 28 when, 
completely encircled and having ex- 
hausted_all means of defense, it sur- 
rendered to the Nazis who greatly out- 
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numbered them. King Leopold III, who 
led his troops, signed the surrender and 
was taken prisoner by the Germans. His 
government, however, fled to London 
and from there continued the struggle 
against the Nazi invaders. 

After liberation in 1944 the Belgian 
parliament elected Prince Charles, 
Leopold’s brother, as regent. It also 
voted on July 17, 1945, to bar indef- 
initely King Leopold’s return to the 
throne. 

The Belgians are divided in their at- 
titude toward the King. Some believe 
that he acted honorably when he de- 
cided to remain with his people during 
the Nazi occupation, rather than flee 
to Britain with his government. Others 
feel that his conduct was a betrayal of 
the Allied cause. Meanwhile, Leopold 
III remains unemployed. 

Belgium has only one colony. But 
that one colony—the Belgian Congo in 
central Africa—is 75 times larger than 
the mother country and many times 
richer in natural resources. The Belgian 
Congo has an area of 900,000 square 
miles and a population of 10,500,000. 
Congo mines are one of the world’s 
richest sources of uranium, the atomic 
mineral. Other mineral products consist 
of copper, diamonds, gold, tin, silver, 
and radium. 

The adjacent territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi (area, 21,000 square miles; 
population, 3,300,000) was a Belgian 
mandate under the League of Nations. 
It has recently been placed under Bel- 
gian trusteeship by the U. N. 


When a Majority Doesn't Rule 


(Concluded from page six) 


but merely to prepare the Senate for an 
emergency when “instant action is in- 
dispensable to the national welfare and 
safety.” 

Here are some of the reasons set forth 
by critics of Senate procedure for put- 
ting a limit on debate: 

1. In a democratic country a small 
minority has no right to prevent the ac- 
tion of a majority. So long as everyone 
is given a chance to express his views 
freely on the subject, final vote and 
prompt action should be permitted in 
the Senate, just as it is in the House or 
in other legislative bodies. 

2. Filibustering tactics are a disgrace 
to the Senate, and make a mockery of 
our Constitutional system. Debate is in- 
tended to discuss the merits of a bill. 
When it serves merely the selfish inter- 
est of a few, it has no proper standing 
in our Congress. 

3. There are always a few people in 
any group—in the Senate or elsewhere— 
who are stupidly blind or deliberately 
opposed to the “sense of the meeting.” 
While we must respect the expression 
of their views, we must not give them 
the equivalent of veto power to halt our 
legislative machinery. 

4. If the Founding Fathers, in their 
wisdom, felt that a small minority in 
the Senate should be able to delay or 
prevent action, they would have put 
such a provision into the Constitution or 
into the original Senate rules, just as they 
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Farmers buy and sell cattle in the market in the ancient city of Bruges. 


provided for most other Congressional 
procedures. They did not do so. If such 
rights are to be provided today, cer- 
tainly some better method can_ be 
worked out than the inefficient, time- 
wasting filibuster. 

The arguments set out in defense of 
unlimited debate in the Senate include: 

1. The Senate is a saucer in which 
the over-hot tea of the House can be 
cooled. By the use of unlimited debate 
the Senate (or a few Senators) can pre- 
vent the enactment of rash and unwise 
legislation which might have majority 
approval at the moment. 

2. Unlike the House, the Senate is 
not a directly representative body. That 
is, Nevada has as many Senators as 
New York. The Senate was designed to 
give each state, regardless of popula- 
tion, an equal say. On this principle 
there is much merit in holding fast to 
the doctrine of states’ rights. The pres- 
ent Senate rules insure that all legisla- 
tion must be at least partly acceptable 
to every state in the Union. The Civil 
War is a perfect example of the failure 
of all the states to work out a compro- 
mise on a vital issue, slavery. 

8. In the same way the mere threat 
of a filibuster tempers the legislation 
put before the Senate. This results in 
laws more readily acceptable to every- 
one. Far from being ashamed of its 
unique procedure, the Senate can be 
proud of its part in our particularly suc- 
cessful representative government. 


The Concurrent Majority 

4. John Fischer, in the November is- 
sue of Harper's Magazine, points out 
that the United States is governed by 
the “Doctrine of the Concurrent Ma- 
jority,” first expressed by John C. Cal- 
houn before the Civil War. The doc- 
trine, says Fischer, means that in our 
political parties and our government we 
always work towards goals in which all 
groups in the country can agree. We 
never ride roughshod over the interests 
of a minority. “The ultimate expression 
of this right,” says Fischer, “is the insti- 
tution—uniquely American—of the fili- 
buster in the Senate.” 

5. A different defense of unlimited 
debate came from Sen. Millard E. 
Tydings (Dem., Maryland) during a 
filibuster in 1946. He warned his fellow 
Senators, “The rule of the majority . . . 
is the rule of petty political preference. 
. . . Let us not fool ourselves with silly 
thoughts that majorities are always 
right.” 

Thus the argument goes: Which shall 
dominate—majority rule or minority 
rights? The Senate of the 81st Congress, 
by its action or inaction on the matter, 
will write another chapter to this un- 
resolved American problem. 





TWO BERLINS. Imagine your 
home town having two mayors, 
two municipal councils, two po- 
lice forces, two fire departments— 
and you'll have an idea of the 
mess Berlin is in these days. 

The half-ruined city, which was the 

capital of Germany, is now split into 

two hostile camps. 

To understand the events that led up 
to this final split, one must go back to 
the Potsdam Agreement of August, 
1945. This agreement divided Berlin 
into four sectors under the over-all 
supervision of a Kommandatura, a con- 
trol board composed of the Berlin mili- 
tary commanders of the Allied Powers. 

All Berliners were to elect their own 
municipal governing bodies and offi- 
cials. Accordingly, a city Assembly was 
elected in 1946. In this city-wide elec- 
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New air mail postal card enters the 
Post Office service on January 10. 


tion, the Communists polled one fourth 
of the votes. 

Last September Communist-led mobs 
repeatedly broke up meetings of the 
Assembly, which held its sessions in the 
City Hall, located in the Russian sector 
of the city. The Soviet-controlled police 
stood by and made no effort to protect 
the Assembly. 

In order to meet in safety, the major- 
ity of the Assembly members voted to 
move its headquarters to the British 
sector. 

Since its two-year term was expiring 
this year, the Assembly voted to have a 
new city-wide election on December 5 
Authorities in the Soviet sector an- 
nounced that they would boycott the 
elections. 

A few days before election day, the 
Communists held a meeting in the 
Soviet sector. They called this meeting 
the “Extraordinary City Assembly.” It 
was attended by Communist assembly- 
men, party officials, and representa- 
tives of Communist-run organizations. 

The meeting denounced the existing 
city government and announced the 
“election” of a new city government. It 
chose as “Mayor” Friedrich Ebert, son 
of the first president of the German 
Republic after World War I. 

In a letter to Soviet Marshal Vassily 


Understanding 


D. Sokolovsky, the U.S. Commander, 
General Lucius D. Clay, called the 
action illegal. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
occupation officials pledged “full sup- 
port” to the Communist rump regime. 

On December 5 the election was held 
as scheduled. The Communists boy- 
cotted it, and the Russians banned it in 
their sector. But in the three Western 
sectors of Berlin, nearly 87 per cent of 
the 1,500,000 eligible voters in the 
Western sectors cast their ballots. This 
exceeded all expectations. 

Final official figures on the December 
5 balloting showed that the Social Dem- 
ocrats (Socialists) obtained almost a 
two-thirds majority—64 per cent of the 
votes; the Christian Democrats polled 
20 per cent; and the Liberal Demo- 
crats, 16 per cent. 

Two days after the election 2,000 
workers at the main plant of Berlin’s 
biggest electric power company went 
out on strike. The action protested the 
arrest of six workers and the continued 
guard over their work by Soviet-sector 
police. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


WAR CRIMES APPEAL. The 
lives of two convicted Japanese 
war criminals are at stake before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Found guilty of war crimes, seven 
Japanese war leaders are under sentence 
of death. (See news pages, Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 8 issues. ) 

Two of them appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. They claimed that U. S. 
authorities had no right to set up the 
court which convicted the two Japanese. 

The international court which heard 
the cases included all the allies in the 
Pacific war. The President of the 
United States, under his Constitutional 
power to control the U. S. armed forces 
and foreign affairs, took the first step 
to organize the court. 

Does the Supreme Court have power 
to pass judgment on the acts of the 
President in foreign affairs and upon 
acts of our military authorities abroad? 

This is the central issue. The Su- 
preme Court has not ruled on this point. 
It has, however, agreed to hear on 
December 16 the legal arguments on 
the issue. The vote was 5-4. 

Usually Supreme Court Justices 


don’t make public statements about 
their decisions. Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son took the extraordinary step of 
publicly announcing why he voted to 
hear the appeals. 

The Court, he said, was split 4-4 be- 
tween those who said the Court had no 
power to intervene, and those who 
wanted to hear legal arguments before 
deciding that question. 

Justice Jackson said he voted to listen 


Westinghouse photo 
Putting finishing touches on his model farm 
electric system, Jimmy Sutherland, 15, of 
Windsor, Mo., is one of six 4-H Club win- 
ners of Westinghouse Better Methods Contest. 


to the appeals for fear that otherwise 
many Japanese would feel that the con- 
victions were of doubtful legality be- 
cause of the close decision. 

The Court refused to hear appeals in 
previous appeals of German and Japa- 
nese war criminals convicted by U.S. 
military tribunals. 


UNITED:NATIONS 


FOUR-MONTH “RECESS.” The 
United Nations General Assembly 

is coming back “home.” 
To complete its unfinished business, the 
Assembly will reconvene at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on April 1, 1949. 
That meeting will be known as “the 
second part of the third regular session.” 
The “first part” opened in Paris on 
September 21. By December 6, the 
delegates were weary and wanted a 
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recess. They particularly wanted to be 
home for Christmas. Consequently, by 
a vote of 43 to 13, the delegates voted 
to adjourn within the week and meet 
again in New York on April 1. 

(The January 5 issue will include a 
major article summarizing the accom- 
plishments of the Paris session of the 
General Assembly. ) 

eee 


OUTLAWING GENOCIDE. Aft- 

er two years’ work by various 

United Nations bodies, an agree- 

ment outlawing genocide was 

completed by the Legal Commit- 

tee of the U. N. General Assembly. 
The agreement writes into international 
law a prohibition of genocide—the de- 
struction of a national, ethnical, racial, 
or religious group. 

The term “genocide” means the vio- 
lent destruction of a human group be- 
cause of its nationality, race, or creed. 

Under the U. N. agreement, genocide 
would include killing part or all of 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
groups; or causing serious bodily or 
mental harm to them; or inflicting upon 
them conditions of life calculated to 
bring about their physical destruction. 

Those guilty of genocide—whether 
they be rulers, public officials, or pri- 
vate individuals—are to be punished by 
national or international courts. 

The genocide agreement comes into 
force after it has been ratified by at 
least 20 members of the United Nations. 
But even then it will be binding only 
on the countries that ratified it. 

That’s its weakness. However, the 
very adoption of this convention by the 
General Assembly gives it a high degree 
of moral force in world opinion. 

eee 


WORLD WAR ON ILLIT- 
ERACY. That’s Plank No. 1 in 
the platform of UNESCO’S new 
leader. 
UNESCO is the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. It aims to promote world peace 
through “free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge.” Its chief executive is the 
director general. 

As its second director general, te 
succeed Dr. Julian Huxley of Britain, 
UNESCO has chosen Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet, distinguished Mexican educator 
and former foreign minister. He will 
serve for a term of six years. 

Enroute from Mexico to Europe to 
take up his new duties, Dr. Torres Bodet 
(tor-ess bo-day) stopped at U. N. head- 
quarters in New York. He held a press 
conference attended by a Scholastic 
Magazines reporter. 

“I deem the mission of UNESCO as 

(Continued on page 12) 


Declaration of Human Rights 


SWEEPING Universal Declaration of Human Rights was submitted for approval 
A to the United Nations General Assembly last week by its Social Committee. 
Designed to promote a “common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations,” the Declaration combines many rights and freedoms already guaranteed 
in many countries through the world. 

When approved by the Assembly, the Declaration will be recommended for 
adoption by all member-nations, but its clauses have, as yet, no legally enforceable 
powers. The 31-article Declaration includes these provisions: 

@ All haman beings are born free and equal, in dignity and rights. Everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this declaration, without distine- 
tion of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, property, or birth. 

@ All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. 

@ No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his private family, 
home, or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and reputation. 

@ Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the bor- 
ders of each state. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution. 

@ Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; to freedom of peaceful assembly. 

@ Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

@ Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment. 

@ Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of 
working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

@ Everyone has the right to education, which shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 

@ Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care and necessary social services. 


GUESS WHAT’S HIDING IN HERE! 


International News Photo 
Indian teepee? “Periscopes” for underground factories? Tank traps? No, guess 
again. They are mounds of sweet potatoes in North Carolina. The 1948 crop— 
eight million bushels in North Carolina—is being stored in earthen warehouses 
like these. Later, the potatoes will be uncovered and sent to market. 
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the noblest and most important task 
that men have been able to conceive,” 
he said. 

One way that mission can be carried 
out, he declared, is through combating 
illiteracy. Dr. Torres Bodet explained 
how, as Mexico’s minister of education, 
he organized a program under which 
1,300,000 persons learned to read and 
write in 1944-1945 alone. 

“I hope to intensify in a broader area 
the work I started in my own country,” 
he declared. 


THE AMERICAS 


JOINED HANDS. At 12:27 p.m., 
Friday, December 3, the coun- 
tries of the. Western Hemisphere 
became a truly united family of 
American nations. 
At that hour there came into force the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, known 
officially as the “Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance,” which binds 
the countries of this hemisphere to 
mutual defense against any and all 
aggression. 

The historic pact became effective 
when Costa Rica, through her am- 
bassador in Washington, deposited her 
papers of ratification, Costa Rica was 
the fourteenth of the 21 American re- 
publics to present her ratification. Ac- 
cording to a provision in the treaty, it 
becomes binding when two-thirds of 
the countries which drafted it deposit 
their papers of ratification. The re- 
maining seven American republics are 
expected to approve the pact shortly. 

The ceremony took place in the great 
hall of the Pan-American Building in 
Washington. Ambassadors of all the 
American republics sat about a horse- 
shoe table, before the massed flags of 
the 21 American republics, and listened 
to brief speeches on the significance of 
the new treaty. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, in a message to the gathering, 
hailed the treaty as “an expression not 
only of the solidarity of the American 
republics, but also of their firm desire 
to press forward under the United Na- 
tions Charter toward the achievement 
of peace and security throughout the 
world.” 

The Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
“ciprocal Assistance was drawn up by 
the 21 American republics at a 19-day 
conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
in August and September, 1947. 

On an “all for one, one for all” basis, 
the treaty provides that an armed at- 
tack on any American republic any- 
where shall be considered an attack 
upon all, that individual nations shall 


have the right and duty to go im- 
mediately to the assistance of the nation 
attacked, and that all shall consult im- 
mediately as to joint measures to be 
taken. 

eee 


SWORDS INTO PLOW- 
SHARES. It’s a man-bites-dog 
kind of news when a professional 
soldier turns against the use of 
armies. 
But, that’s exactly what happened in the 
little Central American Republic of 
Costa Rica (area, 20,000 square miles; 
population, 770,000). 
Colonel Jose Figueres, temporary 
president of the republic, announced to 
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a surprised nation that he is immedi- 
ately disbanding his 500-man national 
army. He asserted that Costa Rica is not 
a military country and the army no 
longer is needed. 

In a colorful ceremony, attended by 
foreign diplomats, President Figueres 
delivered Bellavista Fortress, in the cen- 
ter of the capital, to a committee for 
the establishment of a museum. It was 
at this ceremony that he made the 
startling announcement about dissolv- 
ing the army. By this act, he declared, 
Costa Rica is returning to its demo- 
cratic tradition of having more school 
teachers than soldiers. 

What adds spice to this story is the 
fact that it was the national army that 
carried Colonel Figueres to victory in a 
five-week civil war in Costa Rica earlier 
this year. An uprising, led by Figueres 
and backed by the army, overthrew the 
government of President Teodoro 
Picado Michalski. The fighting ended on 
April 20 when Picado quit the presi- 
dency and went into exile. An 11-man 
junta (council), headed by Figueres, 
was formed on May 8 to govern the 
country. 


THE FAR EAST 


BILLIONS FOR CHINA? Na- 
tionalist China, in its darkest 
hour, is desperately. begging the 
U. S. to come to the rescue. 
Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
ambassador to the U.S., has asked 
President Truman for $3,000,000,000 
in aid to the Nationalist government, 
plus the “loan” of a top U.S. general 
to direct China’s military planning and 
supply services. Congress would have 
to appropriate any funds for further 
aid to China. 

Surging events underlined the gravity 
of the Nationalist plight: 

1. On the military front, Communist 
forces moved south, closer to Nanking, 
the Nationalist capital. In north China 
the Communists overran more of the 
narrowing Nationalist-held region. 

2. Wong Wen-Hao quit as National- 
ist premier. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Sun Fo, whose father, Sun Yat-Sen, was 
the founder of the Chinese Republic. 

3. Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife 
of the Nationalist president, flew to the 
U.S. to appeal for aid to China. Her 
reception by both the Administration 
and Congress was distinctly cool. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


SPIES, CONT’D. The unfinished 
story of Russian spies in the U. S. 
State Department came up for 
another airing last week. 
Latest developments centered on secret 
documents uncovered by Whittaker 
Chambers, Time editor and _ self-con- 
fessed former Communist. 

Chambers is being sued for slander 
by Alger Hiss, former State Depart- 
ment employee, whom Chambers ac- 
cused of being a member of the Com- 
munist “underground” in the Ubnited 
States. Hiss denied these charges, and is 
suing his accuser for niaking them. 

In an attempt to prove his charges, 
Chambers recently revealed microfilms 
of 1937-38 State Department secret 
documents which, he claimed, had been 
given to him by Hiss and others for 
transmission to a Russian colonel. 
Chambers had hidden the microfilms in 
a hollowed-out pumpkin on his Mary- 
land farm. 

This revelation set off new hearings 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in Washington, and by a 
Federal grand jury in New York. The 
jury has been investigating Communist 
activity for two years. Evidence pre- 
sented to the jury has led to the indict- 
ment and forthcoming trial of 12 top- 
ranking U.S. Communist leaders. 

Thus the final unfolding of the story 
will come in further House committee 
hearings, the Communists’ trial, and 
the Hiss-Chambers trial. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. BELGIUM 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 36. 


—a. The country which invaded 
Belgium twice since 1914 is 
1. Britain 
2. The Netherlands 
3. Russia 
4. Germany 
. The two major groups of people 
in Belgium are called the 
1. Dutch and French 
2. Germans and Spaniards 
3. Flemings and Walloons 
4. Belgians and Netherlanders 
. The population of Belgium is 
about 
1. 8 million 
2. 42 million 
3. 75 million 
4. 143 million 
. In area Belgium is about the 
size of 
1. Maryland 
2. Texas 
3. Minnesota 
4. Sweden 
. The present premier of Belgium 
is 
1. Spaak 
2. Queuille 
3. ‘Terfve 
4. Bevin 
Workers in Belgium are 
1. largely industrial 
2. chiefly agricultural 
8. divided equally between 
agriculture and industry 
4. entirely industrial 
. Two countries joined with Bel- 
gium in an economic union are 


. France and Britain 
. Britain and the U. S. 
. Luxembourg and the Neth- 
erlands 
4. Sweden and Norway 
. The labor movement in Bel- 
gium is dominated largely by 
1. Communists 
2. Socialists 
8. Republicans 
4. Capitalists 
All of the following are reasons 
for Belgium’s rapid recovery 
from the effects of World War 
II, except 
1. Marshall Plan aid 
2. formation of Benelux 
8. resources of the Congo 
4. close relations with the 
USSR 
My score 


B. Map Study. Open your maga- 
zines to the map of Belgium on page 
7. On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions write the correct 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 12. 


1. What country bounds 
Belgium on the north? 

2. Which of Belgium’s 
rivers is closest to Mons? 

3. About how many 
miles is it from Antwerp to Liege, if 
you traveled in a straight line? 


C. Belgian History. Using the 
numbers 1-5 arrange the following 
items in their correct chronological 
order. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


__a. Belgian independence pro- 
claimed. 

. Caesar battles the Belgae. 

. Belgium is joined to the Neth- 
erlands. 

. Austria gains control of Bel- 
gium under Treaty of Utrecht. 
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—e. Belgium joins the Benelux cus- 
toms union. 
My score 


il. FILIBUSTERING 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases place an “F” if it is 
an argument for continuing the right 
of Senators to unlimited debate, and 
an “A” if it is an argument against 
unlimited debate. Each counts 4. Total 
24. 

. The majority may not always 
be right. 

2. Rights of each individual state 
must be protected. 

3. A willful minority can obstruct 
legislation clearly desired by a 
majority. 

. It makes the Senate look ridic- 
ulous to other nations. 
. The Founding Fathers made no 
such provision. 
. It permits wise consideration of 
hastily drawr. legislation. 
My score 


Il. CIVIL LIBERTIES 


On the line to the left of each of the 
items in Column B place the number 
of the category of civil liberties, listed 
in Column A into which it falls. Each 
counts 3. Total 18. 


Column A 
. freedom of worship 
2. freedom of press 
“due process” 


Column B 
a. former Mormon 
polygamy 
. use of young children to dis- 
tribute literature of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses 
. trial of a Negro by a deliberately 
all-white jury 
__d. tapping of telephone wires 
__e. newspaper criticism of judges 
__f. abuse of Post Office control of 
mails 


practice of 


My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of December 15, 1948 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 

arbitration—A noun. It is a term used 
most frequently in the settlement of labor 
disputes and international disputes. The 
disputing parties agree in advance that 
they will accept the decision of an arbi- 
trator, or third party mutually satisfactory 
to both. 

polygamy (po lig 4 mi)—A noun. It is 


the practice of a husband’s having more 
than one wife at one time. 

cloture (klé tar)—A noun, usually ap- 
plied to methods of bringing debate to 
an end. It is sometimes spelled closure, 
although this spelling of the word. is 
mostly used in other connections. 

coalition—A noun. It is a temporary 
union between different persons or 
groups. In several European countries, 
France especially, it is necessary to form 
coalition cabinets, because no one party 
can obtain a majority in the parliament. 


precedent (prés & dént)—A noun. It is 
a decision which may serve as a principle 
for other cases to follow. If, for example, 
the first captain of your school’s football 
team was a senior, it may have set a 
recedent for the selection of seniors as 
~— captains. 


SAY IT RIGHT 
Liege—li dzh or lyézh 
Bruges—broo jiz or bréozh 
Spaak—spiik 
Tocqueville—tok vil 
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Il. Young Voices 

Even if you can’t, like some of your 
contemporaries, mail us your reflec- 
tions on every seasonal topic from frost 
patterns to last minute shopping, don’t 
despair! You can still chalk up an im- 
pressive score on this Yuletide quiz. 
And lest it be said that your quiz edi- 
tor was the last to succumb to the spir- 
it of holiday giving, allow yourself a 
Christmas bonus of 5 points if you get 
all 7 answers. At any other time of 
year, each would count 5, total 35. 
Place a check next to the letter of 
the correct answer. 


1. Poet Argye Idell Briggs uses an un- 
usual French verse form called the 

—a. rondeau 

—b. triolet 

__c. villanelle 

2. The flower mentioned in this poem 
is the 

—a. marigold 

—pb. chrysanthemum 

—c. nasturtium 


3. In “Last-Minute Shoppers,” Brother 
Bobby breaks 

—a. an electric train 

—b. a set of Christmas-tree orna- 
ments 

—_c. a looking glass 

4. He gets lost, and is later found 

__a. in the toy department 

__b. on Santa’s knee 

—c. at the police station 

5. Mother’s “mad” because 

—a. she forgot to buy a gift for 
Father 

—b. there’s nothing in the house to 
eat 

«—c. Father hasn’t paid the rent on 
Home Sweet Home 

6. In the last line of Helen Daly’s 

poem, snowflakes are compared to 

——a. water garbed in white 

—__b. stars 

—c. warriors fighting unseen foes 


Read All About If 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


7. To Mary Ellen Berneski, fine new- 
fallen snow is like 
—a. sugar 
—b. wings 
—c. brown sand 
My score. 


il. Bill Wickey’s Christmas Turkey 


You read a good story—like this one, 
for instance. You say, a bit vaguely, 
perhaps, that you enjoyed it because it 
“seemed so real and convincing.” It 
appealed to your intuitive sense of 
“what's what,” or it touched something 
in your own experience. But did you 
realize how much of this effect the 
writer produced by the deliberate use 
of picture-making words called “figur- 
ative language” and “imagery”? Be- 
low are 10 incomplete selections from 
this story. In each case, the realistic ef- 
fect depends upon the author’s skillful 
use of imagery. If you're a truly ob- 
servant and appreciative reader, you'll 
be able to supply the missing word 
or words. Each counts 4. Total 40. 
These are hard. Give yourself a bonus 
of 5 points on this one, too. 

1. The snow . . . had changed to icy 

fragments hard as ___________.. 

2. He turned his head toward the 

darkness of the 





forest. 
. In the pack on his horse were... 
cranberries, frozen hard as — ' 
. And on top of all that, like a 
SO 
turkey he had won at the raffle. 


5. The trail, black as 
was almost invisible . . 

6. Down here beneath the lofty tops, 
shut in by the forest as = 
________., the storm could not 
reach him. 

7. Nearby, a tree... 
crack like a —_— zis 

. the trail across the lake lay 
straight as a 
. His hands fell like 
to his side. 
. After what seemed a very long 
time, he was on his knees crawl- 
ing feebly like a = 


split with a 


My score. 


lll. Word-Wise Is World-Wise 


Below are five words selected from 
materials in this issue. Match each 
word with a definition by writing a 
letter in the right-hand column oppo- 
site each number in the left-hand col- 
umn. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

a. predicament 
b. example or rule 
c. statue of Athena 
. French for clo- 
sure 
. dressmaker 
f. state of having 

more than 2 

wives (or hus- 

bands) at the 
same time 


—1. palladium 
2. precedent 
3. cloture 
. dilemma 
—5. polygamy 


My score_ Total score. 
Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Here are fifteen pairs of word-twins. 
They're also spelling demons. In each 
of the following sentences, underline 
the word that’s been correctly used. 

1. From that section of the plateau, 
the prospect was (desert, dessert) 
as far as the eve could see. 

. Promptly at 2:30, as was her 
(won't, wont), the bobby-soxer 
stationed herself by the stage 
door. 

. When a picnic’s in the works, you 
never can tell (whether, weather) 


the (whether, weather) will be on 
your side or not. 

(It’s, its) a long lane that has no 
turning. 

The final curtain found the play- 
(write, wright) hovering distract- 
edly in the wings. 

. The outcome of Rocky’s maneu- 
vering was vastly different from 
what he'd (planed, planned). 

. It isn’t the price I object to, it’s 
the (principle, principal) of the 
thing. 

. “Enough of this coyriess,” cried 
Hubert melodramatically. “You'll 
have to (chose, choose) between 
us!” 

. Mother took Ronnie by the hand 
and (led, lead) him to where the 
company was seated. 

10. “I can’t understand,” wailed the 


absent-minded professor, “how I 
manage to (loose, lose) so many 
umbrellas.” 

. Perhaps, in this case, the U.N. 
delegates will (affect, effect) a 
compromise. 

2. After what the world would term 
a (descent, decent) period of 
mourning, the widow went out 
and promptly found herself an- 
other husband. 

3. The author was (loathe, loath) to 
discuss the unfavorable notices 
his new book had received. 

. The fugitive entered the (ally, 
alley), opened a window on the 
first floor, and crawled through. 

. A (corps, corpse) of bagpipes 
marched at the head of the pro- 
cession. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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velt proposed to “reform” the 

Supreme Court by adding six 
justices, a cry of protest went up from 
all over the country. Hundreds of per- 
sons, many of them representing or- 
ganizations such as the American Bar 
Association, hurried to Washington to 
testify against the proposed change. 

The argument most frequently heard 
was that the Supreme Court was the 
“palladium of our liberties.” (Palladium 
refers to an ancient statue of Pallas 
Athena, supposed to protect the in- 
habitants of a city.) 

Increasingly in the last quarter cen- 
tury the Supreme Court has been 
called on to defend the civil and 
political rights of Americans. On a few 
occasions it has been Federal laws 
passed by Congress which have inter- 
fered with civil liberties. But usually 
the Court must deal with rights threat- 
ened by state or local legislation. 


Wiser in 1937 President Roose- 


Precedents and Principles 


Before we look at particular cases 
or types, it is well to make clear just 
what the Court has done in this field. 
When the Court hands down a decision 
it does more than decide a particular 
case. It does at least three other things. 

First, it decides all similar cases. 
That is, if the Court says that a law 
of Louisiana taxing certain newspapers 
more heavily than others violates free- 
dom of the press, it in effect announces 
that all such laws in all states are void. 
Similar laws in other states fall of their 
own accord. A precedent has been es- 
tablished, and all other courts, state 
or Federal, will follow that precedent. 

Second, the Court provides a set of 
principles for the guidance of future 
legislators. It explains the Constitution, 
it tells just what is involved in “due 
process” or “freedom of religion,” and 
everyone, presumably, will govern 
himself by that statement of principles. 

Third, it educates the American peo- 
ple in the principles of government, 
of civil rights, and of politics. For the 
Court does not merely decide a single 
case. It gives an opinion, or a series 
of opinions, on the issue. 

This civil liberties problem is a very 
complex one. One large category of 
civil liberties has to do with freedom 
of worship. Everyone, everywhere in 
America, recognizes this as a basic 
freedom. The difficulty is to know just 
what is involved in religious freedom, 
and just where its exercise conflicts 
with other rights and freedoms. 

The Court ruled many years ago, 
for example, that the Mormons could 
not practice polygamy under the plea 
of religious freedom. In a more recent 
case, a church (the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses) uses young children to distrib- 
ute its religious literature. Most states 
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Civil Rights in Court... Il 


Protector of Our Rights 


forbid young children to work. Is this 
case an exercise of religious freedom, 
or a violation of the child labor laws? 

There is a famous case concerning a 
school board requirement that all 
children in public schools must salute 
the American flag. Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses refused to permit their children 
to do so on the ground that it was a 
violation of their religious principles. 
Which is the Court to respect—the right 
of the state to have its own educational 
system and to teach patriotism, or the 
right of individuals to cling to their 
religious principles? 

With remarkable wisdom on _ the 
whole, the Court has distinguished be- 
tween conflicting rights and loyalties. 
It has preserved genuine religious free- 
dom while maintaining, at the same 
time, other rights and principles. 

Take another_category of problems 
—those involving the meaning of “due 
process of law.” We know that this 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


From ‘‘The American Past'’ (Simon & Shuster, 48) 
One of the Court's t famous pre-Civil War 
cases centered on Dred Scott (above). Chief 
Justice Taney ruled (1857) that Negroes had 
no rights that white men were bound to respect. 


term means, among other things, a 
fair trial. But what is a fair trial? Sup- 
pose a Negro is tried by an all-white 
jury. He argues that such a jury does 
not guarantee him a fair trial. If there 
is evidence that Negroes were deliber- 
ately kept off the panel, the Court will 
agree with him. 

Here is a case where the evidence 
was secured through tapping telephone 
wires. Is that an invasion of privacy— 
a form of search without a warrant? 
The Court is divided on the matter. 
Here is another case where the jury 
may have been influenced by the 
charge that the prisoner was a Com- 
munist—which was not the issue at 
stake. Was that a fair trial? 

The Supreme Court, especially in 
the last decade, has thrown the most 
elaborate safeguards around “due pro- 
cess.” It has been the most effective 
of all agencies in preserving for us the 
precious heritage of a fair trial by a 
jury of peers, and in restraining the 
thoughtlessness or the passions of 
legislators, jurors, judges, where these 
have threatened a fair trial. 


Preserving a Free Press 


A third group of cases has to do with 
freedom of the press. The state is not 
likely to interfere with this basic free- 
dom, directly, but it can do so indirect- 
ly. One way is through judicial action 
—by using the threat of “contempt of 
court,” where newspapers criticize the 
conduct of a case or criticize a judge. 
This particular weapon has often been 
used, and here again the Supreme 
Court has stepped in to protect news- 
papers against that abuse. 

Another danger to a free press comes 
from the Federal Government, es- 
pecially the Post Office Department. 
That Department may forbid the mails 
to newspapers or magazines which 
print what it considers dangerous or 
indecent material. By depriving them 
of mailing privileges, it may condemn 
them to failure. Several times the Court 
has acted to prevent abuse of this 
power. 

As occasion arises we shall have an 
opportunity to note the role of the 
Supreme Court in the protection of 
civil and political liberties in new 
cases now before it. 





Chivalry... 


Shall We Give It Back to King Arthur? 


" ERE comes Polly looking like a 
small tornado!” Dave Allen, 
Rich Steelman, and Tom 
Hackett watched her charge up the 
school steps. “What's the matter, Pol?” 

“Ned Collins and Jim Ratfield were 
sitting on the bus coming to school,” 
Polly exploded. “There I stood in front 
of them with all these books and they 
didn’t bat an eye to be chivalrous!” 

“This is almost 1949,” Dave grinned, 
“Chivalry is as unrealistic in our mod- 
ern world as Don Quixote was playing 
knight and charging windmills.” 

“You've got chivalry wrong,” Rich 
said. “We shouldn't be proud of the 
fact that chivalry was more in flower 
in King Arthur's time. Chivalry is an at- 
titude of courtesy toward others. We 
could use more of it.” 

Tom broke in. “You give me a great 
idea! The Student Council has been 
asking for more student-run programs 
in assemblies. Mr. Stewart says that’s 
fine with him. So here’s a cracker-jack 
topic to start us off! Chivalry—for 
Men or for Mice? What could be in 
truer King Arthur tradition than a 
round-table discussion on chivalry!” 

Two weeks later Tom and six other 
students of Peterborough High were 
seated around a table on the stage of 
the auditorium. Tom introduced the 
topic, then the participants: 

Tom: This is Dave Allen. He spark- 
plugged the idea for this program by 
asserting that chivalry is strictly for 
mice. 

Here’s Polly Goldman. Polly didn't 
know until we signed her up for this 
program that Dave, the fellow who's 
taking her to the Christmas Prom, be- 
lieves that girls should take care of 
themselves. Polly may discover that 
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she’s expected to meet Dave at the 
dance and find her own way home. 

Rich Steelman is captain of our foot- 
ball team. That makes him as much a 
hero in the 20th century as a knight 
ever was of old. He’s also a poet at 
heart and is here to defend chivalry. 

Agatha Richards presides over the 
Senior Class with a mighty expert hand. 
She believes in women’s rights—and in- 
cludes chivalry as one of them, al- 
though she admits that some of the cus- 
toms might be overhauled. 

Pete Berger. Everyone knows Pete, 
but as for his views on chivalry—Pete’s 
our unknown quantity. Ann Blackwell 
thinks we need something romantic in 
this factual world. Will you kick off, 
Dave? 

Dave: Chivalry, according to Web- 
ster, means the ideals of knighthood. 
Now what has knighthood to do with 
this day and age? Courtly notions of 
generosity and courtesy are based on a 
romantic society that considered women 
fragile flowers to be seen and not heard. 
Today we live in the machine age. 

The girls in this auditorium can take 
care of themselves just as well as the 
fellows can. They're waging a big cam- 
paign for equal rights in intellectual, 
social, business, and other fields. I think 
they will, and should, win their battle 
for equal status. Then let’s cease to su- 
perimpose this old-fashioned romantic 
code of medieval chivalry on our 20th 
century world! 

Ricu: Some of our customs may not 
be up-to-date and may need changing. 
But I think you miss the point of chiv- 
alry when you talk about its being ro- 
mantic instead of realistic. There’s no 
realistic reason for us to be honorable, 
or to be courteous to each other. But 
these things make life more than mere 
eating and sleeping and earning a liv- 
ing. The more mechanical, realistic, and 
scientific our lives become, the more we 
should hold on to good manners. I don’t 
help a girl on with her coat because I 
think she can’t pull it on herself, and I 


“She's begging for his hand in marriage— 
not for a piece of candy.” 


don’t think the knights of King Arthur 
or gallants of any other age did it for 
that reason, either. I help her because 
it is a way of being thoughtful of an- 
other person. 

Ann: That’s also true of other rules 
such as not grabbing the biggest or best 
for yourself, giving the other fellow first 
choice, opening the door for others. If 
we didn’t have such customs everyone 
would be out for himself. People talk 
about “controlling the atom bomb.” As 
a matter of fact, scientists tell us that 
the bomb is easy enough to control. 
The problem is how we're to control 
ourselves—our relations with other peo- 
ple. Chivalry is nothing but a code to 
guide us in being fair, sportsmanlike, 
and courteous to other people. 

Pete: Whoa! How broad do you 
think the subject of chivalry is? We 
generally think of it as only boy-gir! 
courtesies. 

Ann: Do you remember King Ar- 
thur’s Oath of Knighthood from Tennv- 
son’s Idylls of the King? I'd like to quote 
this oath. It shows what a broad topic 
chivalry is. 

I made them lay their hands in mine. 
and swear 

To reverence their King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience 
as their King. 

To ride abroad 
wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honor his own word as if his gods . 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her through years of noble 
deeds 

Until he won her. 

Acatua: We should follow that code 
right down the line. But don’t associate 
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“He's just being considerate of her. Read- 
ing on street cars is hard on the eyes.” 


it solely with knighthood. Those are 
also the values of the Bible and of our 
whole western civilization. 

Dave: I agree that we need values, 
but I think we should discard the more 
archaic social customs that have become 
meaningless. Take the custom of a fel- 
low walking on the outside of the side- 
walk. Now that’s a defunct custom if 
there ever was one! It started when gar- 
bage was likely to be tossed down from 
upstairs balconies and the fellow was 
supposed to receive it (ugh!) instead 
of the young lady who walked safely 
near the wall; he also shielded her from 
mud splashed by passing horses. Since 
we no longer run the dangers of falling 
garbage and mud from horses, why go 
through this criss-crossing to keep on 
the street-side of the girl? It trips us 
both up and makes us a collision 
hazard to other people on the sidewalk. 

Pete: I go alorig with you on that, 
Dave. Trying to hold on to such rules 
is as futile as trying to keep women from 
voting or railroads from coming to a 
country. People are already ignoring 
this rule because it’s not realistic. It 
seems silly to girls, too; they're the ones 
who often tell us not to bother. 

Dave: Our world is changing trom a 
double standard—under which there are 
certain fields for men and others for 
women—to a single standard. Therefore 
chivalry should be reciprocal. Why, for 
instance, should a fellow carry both his 
books and a girl's books while she walks 
along empty-handed! That was okay in 
the days when we used to think of girls 
as too frail to hold more than one book. 
Why doesn’t the person with fewer 
books, boy or girl, offer to help the 
other? 


oe 


“He's afraid his hands might get cold. Or 
maybe he forgot to clean his fingernails.” 


Poy: That's the ideal situation. It 
doesn’t work because too many of us 
forget or don’t bother to be thoughtful 
of others. The only reason a boy ever 
carries a girl's books is because folks 
stare at him as if he were a heathen if 
he doesn’t load up. 

Pete: If we need a social rule to re- 
mind us to be courteous, why isn’t the 
rule on the fellows’ side some of the 
time? It’s time we make up for the last 
hundred years of servitude. 

Ricu: You'd look swell striding along 
whistling a tune while Agatha trudged 
at your side buried under her books 
and yours, too! You're stronger . . . 

Pete: You know what makes me 
stronger—carrying her books! 

ANN: Many of our customs aren't a 
bit out-dated. When a girl’s wearing 
heels or a long skirt, it’s helpful to be 
assisted in and out of a car. And what 
about calling for a girl and escorting 
her home? 

Dave: . . . Like the Secret Service 
guarding the President. I'd like to know 
about that one, too. I suggest occasion- 
ally meeting a girl in front of the movie, 
or wherever we're going. In the old days 
girls weren't allowed to go anywhere 
by themselves. That’s not true today! 

Potty: Even if we're bolder than our 
predecessors, we still aren't allowed to 
go out at night alone. Besides, if you 
ask me out you should like my com- 
pany well enough to want to go along 
with me. And protecting a girl is a 
friendly token of respect. 

Dave: That's just the point. Today 
girls want equality; then why continue 
this exaggerated respect? You want to 
have your cake and eat it, too! 

Ann: The American point of view 
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that we're not subservient to anyone 
means that we should respect everyone. 
Too often we in high school interpret 
this to mean that we don’t need to re- 
spect anyone. As a matter of fact, I 
think it’s fun to be courteous to other 
people. When I stand up to give an 
oldex woman my seat I feel friendly. 
I'm much happier than if I just sat 
tight and thought only of myself. Usu- 
ally it’s so easy to be chivalrous! 

Pete: But sometimes chivalry means 
a real sacrifice, like paving for girls’ 
meals and movies. Why should a fellow 
feel like a heel in this society if he lets 
a girl use her own money to pay for a 
movie? If we get the same size allow- 
ance as a girl, we have to go out and 
take odd jobs to be able to afford to take 
her out. And too few girls appreciate 
our sacrifice. Sometimes I think our cus- 
toms teach girls to be selfish and fel- 
lows to be suckers! 

AcaTua: Girls would like to work 
out a way to share expenses as well as 
fellows would. As it is now, we girls try 
to do our share by having parties at our 
homes. 

Ricu: I'd like to “go dutch” some- 
times, too. But there’s also a value in 
spending your hard-earned cash for 
someone else instead of only for your- 
self. I don’t think society is so lopsided. 
We ask girls out . . . 

Dave: Any girl can ask me, dinner 
and show on her! 

Potty: Does the single standard go 
so far as allowing us to propose, too? 

Dave: Well—er—men are the natu- 
ral leaders in that field. Agatha is get- 
ting ready to challenge me. But I bet 
she likes a fellow who says, “What do 
you think of going to such and such a 
place tonight?” better than one who is 
always asking her for suggestions about 
what to do. I think it’s natural for girls 
to look up to fellows—that doesn’t mean 
flattering us—even if the girls are 
smarter or more clever. 

Moperator Tom: Before we have 
an explosion up here over that remark, 
I'd like to sign us off. Our discussion 
has made us think about what chivalry 
means. We agree that ideals, such as 
those of the Oath of Knighthood, are as 
important in making life worth living 
today as they were in King Art)yur’s 
time. As you can see, the question of 
how chivalry can be expressed in our 
20th century world is wide open. It’s a 
topic we'll be hotly discussing with our 
dates. And, we have yet to see whether 
modern man, Dave Allen, can get away 
with not escorting a modern gal, Polly 
Goldman, to and from a Christmas 
Prom! 


How one high school senior feels on 
this subject is illustrated by the clever 
drawings above by Glenn Cullen, Wal- 
nut Hills H. S., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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Christmas stocking from the Ed- 

itor of “Young Voices.” One’s a 
delicate free-verse poem called 
“Snowflakes.” Another poem de- 
scribes in hilarious fashion the night- 
mare experiences of last-minute 
shoppers. Among the pleasant sur- 
prises in store for you count Argye 
Briggs’ assured handling of the tricky 
villanelle. Mary Ellen Berneski’s 
essay, from which the selection, 
“Winter,” was taken, tied for fourth 
place in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards of 1948. 


Hic are four packages for your 


Villanelle 


With its glistening beauty and sharp 
biting cold, 

Its intricate patterns and paintings in 
gray, 

Soft winter approaches with wonders 
untold. 


The long icy twigs trace a pattern so 
bold 

On the silver and white of a cold win- 
ter’s day 

With its glistening beauty and sharp bit- 
ing cold. 


The frost knits a lace of the finest spun 
gold 

With silver and platinum in endless 
array. 

Soft winter approaches with wonders 
untold 


A marigold stands with its orange and 
gold 

Defying the hush of the soft winter day 

With its glistening beauty and sharp 
biting cold. 


The dry broken stalks, which in summer 
unrolled 

Such beauty and grandeur, are dead; 
and today 

Soft winter approaches with wonders 
untold. 

The autumn is wrinkled and dusty and 
old, 


NEKY 


c 


Yow Cries 


Student Writers’ Own Weekly Page 


But Earth takes her children and hurt 
wears away. 
With its glistening beauty and sharp 
biting cold, 
Soft winter approaches with wonders 
untold. 
Argye Idell Briggs, 14 


Central High School 
~ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Snowflakes 
Twisting 
Turning 
Spinning— 
Water garbed in white 
Dancing to the music of December 
winds, 
Eagerly advancing down 
mountain slopes, 
Heaping the rim of spooned-out valleys, 
Playing together, 
Fighting unseen foes, 
Leaving scenes of wonder and delight 
When at length they come to rest— 
Numerous stars beneath one’s feet. 


Helen Daly, 17 
Lourdes High School 
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shadowed 





er, Mi 
Teacher, Sister M. Julitta 


Last-Minute Shoppers 


Children running in and out 
Searching all the stores about; 
Mother, with the crying twins, 
Getting knocked upon the shins; 
Father, with his arms piled high, 
Breathes a hard and heavy sigh; 
Women, men, all in a dither, 
Running hither, rushing thither. 
Suddenly there comes a crash— 
Bobby broke a looking glass. 
Father gives a dreadful groan— 
There’s a package on his dome. 
Mother’s lost her best fall hat; 
Gleeful child has mashed it flat. 
After looking all about, 

Father's shirttail’s hanging out; 
Mother’s hair is in her eyes. 
“Where is Bobby?” someone cries. 
Bobby’s found on Santa’s knee 
Underneath the Christmas tree. 
Pushing, shoving all about, 
Finally they're safely out. 


Though they make the subway train, 
Hope for seats would be in vain. 
Now at last home stands in view, 
Home Sweet Home—with rent past due. 
Tired, hungry; aching feet; 

Not a thing in sight to eat. 

Kids are howling; Mother’s mad— 
Didn't get a thing for Dad. 
Father's down and fast asleep, 

All the boxes in a heap. 

Mother wipes away a tear: 
“Christmas comes but once a year.” 


Pauline Sorenson, 16 
Preston (idaho) High School 
Teacher, Mr. Frosgreen 


Winter 


And now all is white and it is winter. 

True winter is snow. Sometimes it 
comes with great wings that cling to 
every branch and twig. It turns the 
world into a great white fairyland. 
Every lawn is a glistening white plain. 

Another kind of snow falls almost in- 
visibly like rain. It piles up deep and 
high. It is dry like cold sugar. When 
cars run over it in the street, it turns, 
not to slush, but to wet brown sand. 

Winter is Christmas: Pine trees and 
ground pine and holly and mistletoe; 
crowded pushing department stores; 
Santa Claus and toys; cellophane and 
tinsel; sparkling paper-thin red, green, 
blue, yellow, violet glass balls; bitter- 
sour delightful taste of the backs of “Do 
Not Open Until Xmas” stickers; cold 
and snow; candles and peace; great 
overwhelming good will and love; the 
birth of a baby. 

It is New Year’s Eve: “Auld Lang 
Syne” and memories; wonder at the 
future; the radio bringing London’s Big 
Ben and Times-Square madness to us 
at home. ° 

The rest of winter is school; days of 
soft snowy beauty; days of cold monot- 
onous barrenness when there is no 
whiteness, just cold. 

The rest of winter is the waiting for 
spring. ; 

Mary Ellen Berneski, 16 
Latrobe (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner 
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sige usual supply of flour and bacon and 

canned stuff. And on top of all that, 

lays of like a monarch on his throne, was the 
aneth, turkey he had won at the raffle. 

ged Wickey grinned with pleasure as he 

thought of it. Turkey! Why, they had 

ing for never dreamed of such a thing. Not 

they! He could see them now, stiff with 

astonishment when he unpacked it. No, 

~- siree! He’d tote that turkey out, feathers 


and all. He turned his head towards the 
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inky darkness of the forest. Chills sweep- 
ing through his body warned him that 
it was time to move on. His shoulders 
sagged as he felt again the full weight 
of his pack. But the smile lingered on 
his lips as he pushed ahead, holding his 
lantern close to his feet. 

The trail, black as pitch, was almost 
invisible, even to Wickey, who had 
blazed it himself with a hand ax. He 
walked carefully within the swinging 
circle of yellow light, his mind uncon- 
sciously noting each familiar landmark 
as he passed it. 

Down here beneath the lofty tops, 
shut in by the forest as in a house, the 
storm could not reach him, but he 
could hear it raging above, tearing and 
whistling through the branches. He 
knew that it was still snowing, from the 
bright flakes dancing in the lantern 
light. He could feel them against his 
cheek, but their force was spent when 
they touched him. He plodded forward, 
resting occasionally against a tree, his 
face lifted to the storm raging in the 
blackness above. It was a bad night. 
A very bad night. 


H: came out on the edge of the 
lake and stood there, straining his eyes 
through the whirling snow before him. 
He was amazed at the storm’s fury and 
violence. In all the years he had lived 


here, he had never seen one like 
it. It astonished him. But this astonished 
him still more—he could see no sign of 
light from his cabin across the lake a 
good half mile or more. Even on the 
darkest nights, he could depend on the 
light. He depended on it now. 

He stood there blinking through moist 
eyelashes and pulling off the tiny icicles 
clinging to his eyebrows. He strained 
to see through the whirling wind that 
gathered the light snow from the sur- 
face of the lake and tossed it wildly into 
the tempest from the skies. 

Partly sheltered as he still was, the 
snow drove into his face and stuck there. 
The wind tore the breath from his 
throat. Nearby, a tree, ripped by the 
storm, split with a crack like a pistol 
shot. Wickey twisted his head in the 
direction of the sound. 

“Jiminy Christmas!” 
bewildered. 

He knew where his cabin was, knew 
he was staring at it, knew that the trail 
across the lake lay straight as a string 
from him to it, but he could not see so 
much as the hand before his face. Cau- 
tiously he moved from the shelter of 
the shore and felt with his feet for the 
hard surface beneath the light snow. 


he exclaimed, 


Reprinted from An Old-Fashioned Christmas, 
edited by Reginald T. Townsend, copyright, 
1928, by permission of Doubleday, Doran & 
Cc . 
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Perhaps if he could feel the trail he 
could follow it. He found it. His own 
footsteps had been frozen into an out- 
line beneath the light blanket of snow. 

Then he noticed that his light had 
puffed out. With a sudden gesture he 
hurled the lantern into the face of the 
storm. The action startled him. What 
ailed him, anyhow? 

“Guess I must be tired out,” he 
muttered, as he started shuffling for- 
ward into the storm. 


His TEETH were chattering. He ‘kept 
his eyes tight shut, bending all the en- 
ergy of his being into feeling the trail 
with his feet. It was difficult. Very dif- 
ficult. His feet were numb. It didn’t 
seem possible that he had been sweat- 
ing awhile back. The icy wind sucked 
in beneath his damp garments until he 
felt like a man of ice. He beat his arms 
across his big chest. 

He had gone perhaps a hundred 
yards when he stopped short, struck by 
the overwhelming conviction that he 
would never get across the lake alive. 
It was not panic that he felt, but a clear 
conviction. The odds were too great. 
His feet were freezing. At any moment 
he might miss the trail. And once astray 
in that storm, he would be lost. He 
wouldn’t live an hour in battle with the 
blizzard. He had been a fool to try it. 


The only thing to do was to leave his 
pack on the shore and fight his way 
back to the settlement. And that was 
no cinch. Eight miles through the woods 
without a light on a night like this. But 


he would be better off there than out 
here. He could crawl under a tree and 
light a fire. He could make a go of it 
somehow until morning. 


H. faced about and started for the 
shore, lurching ahead indifferent to the 
trail in his eagerness to get back. As he 
walked, he worked at the straps on the 
pack to loosen them. His hands were 
numb. He couldn’t feel the straps. He 
tore off his mittens, wrenching his pow- 
erful shoulders, straining at the cling- 
ing load. His blood flowed faster with 
the movement and he felt better. He 
thought of the turkey and grinned. That 
bird had got him into this. Well, he’d 
fix him for it tomorrow. Christmas! 

All at once it occurréd to him that he 
had gone far enough. More than 
enough. He must have reached the 
shore. He put out his naked hands to 
feel the brush. He moved his hands be- 
fore him, turning awkwardly, groping, 
straining forward, muttering, blinded 
and buffeted by the fury of the storm. 

Braced against the wind, he stopped. 
His hands fell like iron weights to his 
side. On his back the pack hung crook- 
edly, a buttress against the scudding 
snow that whirled around him. A pe- 
culiar quiet came over him as he real- 
ized that he was lost, utterly and help- 
lessly lost on his own lake, every inch 
of which he knew as he knew his: own 
right hand. Why, he’d surveyed it and 
put it on the map. Yet here he was lost 
and he was going to die. 

It was not the fear of death that 
quickened him. He was too tired to 
care for that. It was the thought of his 
home. Wickey was not an imaginative 
man. But clearly he saw the following 
morning: the blazing sun in an azure 
sky washed clean by the blizzard; the 
gleaming expanse of white; and _ his 
body buried in the snow. 

No! Never! He could never let this 
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let this 


happen. Not to’ Nell! He must get 
through to her somehow. 

In a panic he began struggling with 
the pack and shook it free. Even now, 
as it fell noiselessly into the snow, he 
thought of the turkey. He hated to 
leave it. Well, a little freezing wouldn't 
hurt it. They could pick it up tomorrow. 
Freed from his load, the big man be- 
gan to run. 

How far he staggered, how long he 
fought the storm, Wickey never knew. 
Whether it was the instinct that keeps 
a man’s face toward home, whether it 
was blind luck, he never cared. He 
could recall for certain of that terrible 
night, only this. After what seemed a 
very long time, he was on his knees 
crawling feebly like a wounded animal 
when his frozen hands struck something 
on the ice. He pawed it over, felt around 
it. It was a rock on the shore. 

Now there were very few rocks of 
this size on Wickey’s lake. His heart 
pounded. If it was the one just down 
the shore where he tied up in summer 
to fish for bass, there was a little pine 
tree clinging to it. With the last of his 
failing strength he dragged himself up- 
right, feeling the shape of the little 
point of rocks. It felt like—ves! Here 
was the smaller rock he wedged his boat 
upon. It must be! Where was that tree? 
Wildly he waved his arms in circles be- 
fore him. The soft pine branches 
brushed his hand. 

With a feeble shout Wickey clam- 
bered up the rock and grabbed the tree 
in his arms. He fell on his knees before 
it, crying, feeling its branches. No doubt 
about it. No doubt at all about it. He 
knew where he was now. All he had to 
do was follow the shore a hundred yards 
or so to come to his cabin. He couldn't 
miss it. No! Why, any moment now he 
would see the light in the window. He 
thought—yes! He could see it now, 
faintly glimmering through the whirl- 
ing black. He threw his arms around 
the little tree. 


W ickry staggered up the bank to 
the door of his home. Through the win- 
dow he could see Nell sitting in the 
warm glow. She was working on the 
trimmings for the Christmas tree, and 
as he watched she held up a silver star 
and looked at it, a pleased smile on her 
tired face. 

Wickey took a long breath, shook 
himself like a great dog, and opened 
the door. 

His wife looked up. 

“Why, Bill!” she exclaimed, startled 
by the apparition in white that stood 
grinning before her. “Why ever did you 
come out on a night like this? You look 
frozen to death.” 

Bill laughed through cracked lips. 

“Not quite,” he croaked, “though I'll 


say it was a tough trip. Guess I got 
nipped a little, but I'm not as bad off 
as I look.” 

She was busy with him now, untying 
his earlaps, brushing off the snow, get- 
ting him out of his coat. 

“Well, you do look terrible. I’ve never 
seen you look so frozen. You're just 
caked with ice. You'd better rub your 
feet with snow while I get you some 
supper. Whatever made you do such a 
crazy thing, coming out on a night like 
this!) Why vou might have frozen to 
death.” 

Wickey bent down, wrenching at his 
boots. He didn’t speak for a moment. 

“It was the turkey,” he muttered 
finally. 

“Turkey? What turkey?” 

“I got a turkey. A big one. Won it 
at the raffle.” 

Her face lighted up just as he knew 
it would. Well, she wasn’t more than a 
girl, anyhow. 

“A turkey! Oh, Bill, isn’t that grand!’ 
she exclaimed. “Why, the children have 
never had one. Won't they be surprised! 
I can hardly wait to tell them. Shall we 
wake them up now and show it to 
them?” 

“It isn't here.” 

“Isn't here?” Her face fell in dismay. 
“Where is it, then?” 

“Oh, it’s out there on the lake.” said 
Bill, carelessly. “Pack got so heavy, I 
had to drop it off. But it won't hurt. We 
can pick it up in the morning.” 

Her face lighted up again. She went 
into the kitchen, bustling over his sup- 
per, talking through the door about the 
turkey. 


Tue next morning the sun was blaz- 
ing in a bright blue sky. Fine particles 
of frost sparkled in the still air. The 
trees outlined against the blue were 
motionless, and beneath them, clean 
and gleaming, stretched the white ex- 
panse of the lake. Away on the farther 
shore was a lump, smooth, buried in 
the snow. Bill pointed it out joyfully 
to Nell and the children. 
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The children were wi'd with excite- 
ment. They could ha:dly eat their 
breakfast in their eagerness to get 
started. Jabbering to each other about 
the turkey, they hustled into their coats 
and were out with their sled ready to 
start before Bill had finished his third 
stack of buckwheats. 

“What's your hurry?” he velled after 
them. 

“It’s Christmas. It’s Christmas. Don't 
you know it’s Christmas?” they called. 
“Come on. Dad. Come on. Let’s go 
after the turkey.” 

“You'd better take the ax and get a 
tree at the same time,” advised his wife. 
“Oh, Bill,” she laid her hand for a min- 
ute on his rough coat, “isn’t this the 
grandest Christmas? Somehow, I feel 
very happy this morning.” 

He started down the hill with the 
kids, dragging the sled. There on the 
point up the shore stood the little tree, 
sharp out against the gleaming white 
behind it. It stood slim and straight, 
stretching eagerly upward to the sky. 
Bill headed for it. 


H.: STOPPED at the sound of his 
wife’s voice and looked back. She stood 
in the doorway with the sun shining on 
her smooth brown hair. 

“Bill,” she called, “whatever you do, 
don’t cut down that little tree on the 
point.” 

“Why not?” he shouted, teasing 
“What's the matter with that tree? 
That’s just the one I’m headin’ for.” 

Nell hesitated. It was hard to put into 
words something she could only feel. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she called, em- 
“I've alwavs sort of liked 
that tree. It stands there so pretty. I like 
to see it when | work. I don’t know 
why. but somehow it looks 
friendly.” 

The children’s round red faces were 
lifted in astonishment as Big Bill 
Wickey threw back his head and 
laughed. The sound of it went echoing 
across the lake, hurtling through the si- 
lent forest, ringing in triumph to the 
sky. 

“Looks sort of friendly, does it?” he 
hoomed. “T'll say it does! I'll say it sure 
does look friendly!” And he went off 
chuckling down the hill. 


barrassed, 


always 
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OW that the last football has 
N been passed, punted, and 

prayed over, I can put away 
my raccoon coat—1926 model—and dash 
indoors for a nice hot cup of basket- 
ball. 

For the past week or so, I've been 
running over the college line-ups (in 
my bare feet) and I think I can give 
you the five teams most likely to suc- 
ceed this year. They are: 

l. U. of Kentucky 

2. St. Louis U. 

3. Holy Cross College 

4, North Carolina State 

5. Oklahoma A. & M. 

If Kentucky doesn’t cop the national 
title again this season, I'll eat every 
cow west of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
And, brother, that’s a lot of bull. 

The Wildcats have lost only one 
regular from their 1947-48 champion- 
ship five. And that team, in my opinion, 
was the greatest college club of all 
time. They could do everything—run, 
pass, shoot, and spel] serutan front- 
wards. 

The three big stars of the team— 
Ralph Beard, Alex Groza, and Wah- 
Wah Jones—are all back this year, plus 
a half-dozen other guys who play 
basketball as though they invented it. 

While Beard was voted the-player- 
of-the-year last season, Groza is my 
boy. Here’s a guy who stands 6 feet 
7 inches and weighs 220 pounds, yet 
plays the game like an ordinary 6- 
footer. He has grace, stamina, and 
speed to burn. 

You wouldn’t believe a man his size 
could lead a fast break. But he does it 


Ralph Beard, Kentucky 


Hoop Buttons 


and Bows 


>. Y 
ae Le 


Alex Groza, Kentucky 


time and again. Blessed with kangaroo 
spring, Big Alex is murderous under 
the hoop. He can rebound and tap in 
shots with the best. 

For my dough, Alex is a better ball- 
player than Ed Macauley, the 6-foot 
10-inch stringbean from St. Louis U. 
Skinny Ed was generally hailed as the 
country’s No. 1 center last season. But 
I don’t think he has the shots, the 
speed, or the all-around ability that 
Groza has. 

St. Louis U., by the way, will have 
another powerhouse this year. Macaul- 
ey and three other stars from the super 
1947-48 team are back. The Billikens 
won the invitational tournament at 
Madison Square Garden last year, but 
refused to play in the Olympic try-outs. 
That’s why they didn’t meet Kentucky. 

The experts are still arguing over 
who would have won. I'd have bet my 
last yo-yo on Kentucky. 

Back East the stand-outs’ are Holy 
Cross and City College of New York. 
Holy Cross rates No. 1. Deservedly, 
too. It took Kentucky to lick ‘em in 
the national finals last season, and the 
champs had to go all out to do it. 

The Crusaders have a slick ball- 
handling team and two terrific stars in 
Bob Cousy and George Kaftan. Cousy 
is a sure-fire All-American. As a soph 
last year he was the nation’s highest 
scorer. 

City College is tremendously fast 
and slick, but a bit on the unsteady 
side. One day they're hot; next day 
they’re cold. Long Island U. was the 


original New York favorite. But City 
licked ’em by 10 points in a practice 
scrimmage. I have a hunch that City 
will get off to a good start, then fade. 

Down in the Southern Conference, 
North Carolina State is a solid choice 
to cop its third straight title. The Wolf- 
pack five; nearly all of whom hail from 
Indiana, won 29 and lost 3 last year, 
and scored more points than any team 
in the land except Kentucky. With 
“Dead-Eye” Dick Dickey back in ac- 
tion, State will definitely be a con- 
tender for the national title. 

I don’t think any of the Big Nine 
teams is going to rate with the nation’s 
leaders this year. The old Big Nine 
ain’t what it used to be. Michigan 
champions last year, was just another 
good team—nothing special. As a mat 
ter of fact, the Big Nine hasn’t had a 
real great team since the Illinois 
“Whiz Kids” of 1941. 

Before leaving the collegiate field 
for the time being, I'd like to give you 
my choices for the All-American team 
—subject to change without notice: 

Forwards — Groza, Kentucky, and 
Cousy, Holy Cross; center — Macauley, 
St. Louis; guards— Beard, Kentucky, 
and O’Shea, Notre Dame. 

My second team would line up as 
follows: forwards—Lavelli, Yale, and 


Ed Macauley, St. Louis 
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Westerly (Rhode Island) ..... 2 


Eddleman, Illinois; center — Gardner, 
Utah; guards — Dickey, North Carolina 
State, and McGuire, St. John’s (N. Y.). 

So far as high school basketball is 
concerned, I’m not making any predic- 
tions. Can’t be done. There are nearly 
15,000 schoolboy fives and few of them 
play any intersectional games. 

Tell you what I'll do, though. I'll 
give you the ten schoolboy teams which, 
on the basis of their season records, 
topped the nation for 1947-48. 

Nothing official about this, mind you. 
All I did was pick the ten Class A (or 
AA) state champs which compiled the 
best won-lost records. They were: 
High School Won Lost 
Brewers (Kentucky) .......... 32 
Tucson (Arizona) .......0..... 28 
Findlay (Ohio) ee, | 
Weber (Utah) icteonnaen- ae 
Pinckneyville (Illinois) ........ 3° 
Beaumont (St. Louis, Mo.) .... 
Portales (New Mexico) ices 


Grand Island (Nebraska) ...... 
Orange ( New Jersey) 
Princeton (West Virginia) 


— ee eS OOO CO 


Don’t any of you dare tell me that 
vou've seen this table before. You have 
not, pal. This is positively the first time 
this information has seen print. Took 
me two months to collect it, too. 

Although Brewers (Ky.) High 
turned in the most impressive record 
last year, the diamond-studded “oscar” 
for outstanding achievement must go 
to Hillhouse High, New Haven, Conn., 
and Westerly (Rhode Island) High. 

The Hillhouse cagers have captured 
four straight state titles in a row, while 
Westerly has won 108 of its last 109 
regular Season games. Included in their 
record are an 88-game winning streak, 
5 Class B titles in a row, and 2 straight 
state championships. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Bob Cousy, Holy Cross 





~ Marconi was 


a radio freshman” 
once, too 


Not so many years ago, a fellow named Marconi began tinkering 
with wires and widgets and wound up inventing the “wireless.” Like 
everyone else who wraps himself up in a new science, Marconi had 
to start from scratch. We at Lafayette don’t claim that every fellow 
who tinkers around with a Lafayette kit will be another Marconi... 
(although many big wheels in radio and television today started out 


by building their own sets). But we do know this. . 


. You'll get a 


terrific bang showing off the set you build —the set that sounds like 
an expensive factory-made radio. 


get in on the fun now 


The Lafayette lineup of easy-to-build radio 
kits can’t be beat. With a Lafayette kit you 
can't help learning while you're having a 
whale of a time. These kits are easy to own, 


too. And girls .. 


don’t.let anyone tell you 


radio is strictly for the brawny sex. Many 
girls are radio “freshmen,” too. 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


easy to follow assembly instructions in each kit 


1. Beginners Crystal De- 
tector Kit. This ready-to- 
assemble kit is made espe- 
cially for beginners. You 
get the kit with all parts 
including extra-sensitive sil- 
icon crystal detector unit, 
and drilled masonite board. 
No soldering required — 
Fahnestock clips provided. 
Simple instructions in- 
cluded. 32N24519 — shpg. 
| eer $2.75 
On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage. 


2. Lafayette Radio kit—three 
tube AC-DC receiver. Espe- 
cially designed for the new- 
comer to radio. Easy to operate 
and gives you excellent recep- 
tion on both standard and 


3. Two-Tube “Pocket” Portable. 
Comes complete with built-in 
antenna. Operates on ordinary 
flashlight cells. Slips into vour 
coat pocket with just enough 
extending to tune. Covers wide 
short wave bands. Uses one broadcast band. You can make 
76 tube as a detector, one 76 the case easily from a cigar 
tube as an audio amplifier, and box. Reception is unbelievably 
the third tube as a rectifier. fine. Buy it and be a walking 
Operates from any 110 volt AC- music man. Supplied less tubes, 
DCsupply.Suppliedwithplug-in- _ batteries, headset. 32N24516 — 
coils for broadcast band 180 to shpg. wt. 5 Ibs. 

550 meters. Supplied less tubes ° 
and headphones. No. 32N10442 
—shpg. wt. 2%, lbs.....$6.03 


.. $5.85 


On mail orders you will 
be charged a few cents 
extra for postage 


LAFAYETTE-CONCORD 


THE WORLD'S 


order by mail, or shop in per- 
Son at any one of our outlets: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
$42 E. Fordham Rd., 
Bronx 
CHICAGO 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
229 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 


BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 
NEWARK 
24.Central Ave. 


LARGEST 


RADIO SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 


eeeeeeeer ee eevee eeee ee eeeeeereeeeeeeee 


WIN ONE OF THESE 18 PRIZES! 


A new Radio-Electronics Division of the Scholastic National Arts 
Awards program is being sponsored by Lafayette-Concord, to 
stimulate student interest in this rapidly expanding field. Prizes 
will be awarded for construction of projects in the field of Radio- 
Electronics, such as: multi-tube receiver or transmitter, portable 
or home type, photo-electric or capacity-operated relays, audio 
amplifier, or test equipment. Ask your shop teacher for detaiijs! 
Group IV (For Vocational and Trade Schools) 
First Prize: $100 Second Prize: $50 Third Price: $25 
Group 111 (For 11th and 12th Grades) 
First Prize: $50 Second Prize: $25 Third Prize: $15 
Group Il (For 9th and 10th Grades) 
First Prize: $50 Second Prize: $25 Third Prize: $15 
Nine other $5 prizes. All prizes in merchandise credits. 
A 25% bonus will be added on any prizewinning entry 
constructed with Lafayette-Concord equipment 





SURE GOT THE KEEN RECORDS 
- «THE MOST POPULAR 
GIRL IN SCHOOL! 


a 
THESE 
ALBUMS 


From Carnegie 

ie Hall to the Hol- 

° lywood Bowl, 

= a the cheers 

=———. still ringing for 

Kenton's thrilling Progressive Jazz 

concert — now yours in this much-proised al- 
bum. Don't miss it! 

‘Monotony’ * ‘Elegy for Alto’ 
‘Cuban Carnival * ‘impressionism’ 
‘Lonely Woman’ °¢ ‘This Is My Theme’ 
‘Lament’ * ‘Fugue for Rhythm Section’ 


Capitol Album CD-79 $3.75 plus tax 


sig t y $ 4 


COLLEGE 
SONGS! 


Freshest frosh 

and greyest grad 

—all willenjoy the 
spirited tempo of col- Waa 
lege songs by Jan Gorber. Heor this! 


"Yale "Boola” Song’ * ‘Anchors Aweigh’ 
‘Fight Alabama’ 
‘The Princeton Cannon Song’ 
‘Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech’ 
‘On Brave Old Army Team’... 
and many others 


Capitol Album CD-95 $3.75 plus tax 


BOOGIE 
BEAT! 


Hear the new Fred- 
die Slack Boogie 
Album — sweet 
= boogie, slow 
boogie —and boogie- 
woogie! Hurry down and hear it; 
you'll dance back. 
‘Is | Gotta Practise, Ma?’ 
‘The Brown Danube’ 
"Beverly Boogie’ * ‘Chopstick Boogie’ 
‘Boogie Minor’ * ‘Boogie in G’ 


Capitol Album CC-83 $3.00 plus tax 


——_— = 


Hear 

these 

albums NOW 
at your 
favorite 
record dealer. 


TU 


RECORDS 
HOLLYWOOD 


a praying mantis, you thought 
Christmas was invented espe- 





| HEN YOU WERE knee-high to 


& ‘cially for you. Now that you can 


reach high enough to anchor the star 
on the top of the Christmas tree, the 
biggest holiday of the year has a 
bigger meaning. 

Ten years ago your interest was 
| all focused on that one bulging stock- 
ing. Now, at least half of your 
Christmas-morning joy comes from 





the delighted look on "Mum’s face 
when she unwraps the book-ends 
you labored over in shop class—or 
Bud’s admiring appraisal of the fine 
Swiss hunting knife he’s been want- 


ing for months. 


Christmas is a time when your 
annoyance at the careless way Susie 


We speak of cheese sandwiches and 
family feeling because something's hap- 
pened in a few teen-age circles that 
looks suspiciously like a plot to over- 
throw Christmas—at least the old 
Christmas we love. 

Some high-school crowds have come 
to think of Christmas vacation as a 





marathon of parties. The idea seems 
to be to see how many dances and 
social events can be packed in between 


© Christmas and New Year's without the 


party-makers cracking A girl who can’t 
boast at least four dances and at least 
six parties is a social flop, and an 
evening at home with the family is a 
sign she’s slipping. 

We became really melancholy when 
we read a story about a teen-age boy 
and girl who were so busy partying 
right up until 12 o’clock Christmas Eve, 
that they didn’t have time to buy their 





parents’ presents. Thev had thonght 


BOY dates Gl 


2. 


handles your favorite King Cole plat- 
ters melts into an enlightened appre- 
ciation of the fact that no more 
loyal sister lives. Christmas is a time 
when the warmth and affection that 
often go unexpressed throughout the 
year, blossom forth to knit you, your 
parents, and your brothers and sisters 
together into a solid front. Christmas 
is a family time. 

You'll realize this more and more 
as the years go by. When you go 
away to college or when your first 
job takes you from your home town, 
nothing about the Yuletide season 
will be as important as getting home 
for Christmas. You'll cheerfully eat 
cheese sandwiches for a month in 
order to be sure of having trainfare 
to Sioux City. 


they'd get them Christmas Eve, but a 
sleigh ride with the gang lasted until 
after the stores were closed. The next 
morning the boy and girl tore through 
their own presents, and then were off 
to a Christmas breakfast at someone 
else’s house —leaving Mom and Dad 
sitting alone by the Christmas tree. 

Of course, these two were examples 
of extreme thoughtlessness. Probably 
most of our readers would be as shocked 
as we were at such self-centered be- 
havior. But, how about it? Have you 
given any real thought to making your 
family’s Christmas as gay as your own 
— we mean beyond choosing their gifts 
and voicing an appreciative thank-you 
for their gifts to you? 

The feeling you have for your family 
at Christmas is a precious thing. And 
you ought to do something about it. 
Why not take advantage of everyone's 
glowing mood to create some family 
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understanding that will make relation- 
ships throughout the year smoother and 
more inspired? 

Understanding takes time. During 
the Christmas holidays while you're 
home and can lend Mom a hand around 
the house, everyone has more time to 
talk and relax together. You have time 
to bring your parents up to date on 
school activities and friends, your am- 
bitions for the future, etc. You shouldn’t 
be too rushed to look over Bud's stamp 
collection with him or to show an in- 
terest in Susie’s attempts to re-style 
her wardrobe. And why not promote 
some activities in which the whole 
family relaxes together? 

Instead of rushing off with your 
chums every evening, why not make 
home the headquarters for some of your 
fun? Invite Cap and Joe over to meet 
the family. Stage a good old-fashioned 
sing, or drag out some of those card 
games at which all ages can play. 

> plat- On another evening, propose that 
jppre- the whole family go to a movie or a 
more concert together. You'll be surprised 
| time how much interest you have in com- 
1 that mon when you're all swapping com- 
it the ments on the same movie. 

Reading stories together on a wintery 
evening is easy on the budget and 
wonderful for creating team spirit. Take 
turns reading aloud. See that everyone 
gets a chance to read a favorite story. 
more Here’s another twist for a family 
yu go party to which both your friends and 
r first vour parents’ friends might be invited. 
town, Give each member of your family a 
eason party assignment different from the one 
home he usually gets. For instance, schedule 
iy eat Dad to plan and prepare refreshments 
ste (no coaching from Mum!). Put Brother 
Bud in charge of decorations. Let Susie 
budget the cost of food. Have Mum 
nlan the entertainment. Put yourself on 
the invitation committee. Hint for you: 
but a vou might give vour guests a preview 4 
of what’s in store for them by sending 
written invitations something like this: 








That's Nabisco Shredded 


with real “get up and go’! 
Wheat — the original Niag- 
Gra Falls Product 


Golden-good and full of 
hearty flavor — a breakfast 
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rough You are cordially invited to: 
re off A FAMILY AFFAIR 
meone Starring the Gleasons 


, Dad Produced and 








ICE 








eC. directed by ....Sam and Susie Gleason 
mples Scriptby ...... Mrs. Peter Gleason 
»bably Setting by . Bud Gleason 

ocked Refreshments by. . Dr. Peter Gleason 

d_ be- Music by The Gleason Sisters 

e you Main feature begins at 8:30 p.m. Satur- 
5 your day, December 30. 


tows MERRY CHRISTMAS —to You and 


r gifts , 4 
kyon Your Family. 
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Speaking of Books 


Y JINGLEBELLS and mistletoe! Ten 
more shopping days till Christmas. 
Last week we listed two pages of 

books for Christmas gifts. Here are some 
more that you will like—and some that 
friends and parents will like, too. Clip 
last week’s column and this one to 
guide you when you visit your local book- 
store. 


CHRISTMAS IS SHAPED LIKE STARS, by 
Frances Frost. Illustrated. Crowell. 
New York, 1948. $3.50. 


This poem catches the spirit of the 
“white-farm” Christmas when cousins 
and uncles and aunts tumbled from 
sleds, when all hands trooped off to 
cut the pine tree. Particularly good for 


‘ 


parents who remember this kind of 
Christmas. 


TEEN-AGE MANUAL, A Guide to Pop- 
ularity and Success, by Edith Heal. 
Illustrated. Simon & Schuster. New 
York, 1948. $1.95. 


There isn’t a high school girl who 
won't find good tips on “how to be the 
smart young thing she wants to be” 
in this useful, clever and lively little 
book. It will help a: girl to know her 
type—in personality, hair-do, fashions, 
on dates, at school—and will tell her 
how to improve her performance. 


KING OF THE WIND, The Story of the 
Godolphin Arabian, by Marguerite 
Henry. Illustrated. Rand McNally. 
New York, 1948. $2.75. 


Readers who like horses and horse 
stories wil] be pleased with this tale 
of the famous thoroughbred who was 
an ancestor of Man ’o War. For sopho- 
mores and freshmen. 


THE STARS IN OUR HEAVEN, by Peter 
Lum. Illustrated. Pantheon. New 
York, 1948. $3.75. 


Here’s a handsome gift for any- 
one interested in identifying the stars 
we see overhead and learning the 
myths and legends about them. For 


all ages. Illustrated with full-page 
drawings and diagrams in white on 
black pages. 


PATSY JEFFERSON OF MONTICELLO, 
by Marguerite Vance. _ Illustrated. 
Dutton. New York, 1948. $2.50. 


A charming story of Tom Jefferson’s 
daughter from the age of 12 until she 
is married and her father becomes 
President of the United States. For 
sophomore and freshmen girls. 


THE WEST AT BAY, by Barbara Ward. 
Norton. New York, 1948. $3.50. 


A young foreign affairs editor of a 
London newspaper has written one of 
the outstanding discussions of the 
crisis in Europe today. Your parents 
will want to read her book, and we 
hope some of our senior readers will 
tackle it, too. In the first half Miss 
Ward gives her answer to the Marxist 
doctrine; the solution she urges for the 
European crisis is the economic and 
political union of Western Europe. 


FELIX SALTEN’S FAVORITE ANIMAL 
STORIES, edited by Ana Wyler- 
Salten. Illustrated. Messner. New 
York, 1948. $3. 


Fourteen animal stories for all ages. 
Favorites of the author of Bambi. 








Could you use some 
cash? Don’t copy 
these projects— 
think up your own 
design and start to 
work right away. 
Perhaps your entry 
will win a prize. 





THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast | 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you're sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 3rd prize, $10; six honorable 
mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 


projects, too. 


ALuminum Company oF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


MMEVERY GIRL SHOULD BE MAR- 
RIED (RKO. Produced and directed 
by Don Hartman.) 


A bright young salesgirl (Betsy 
Drake), believes that a girl should be 
able to select the man she wants and 
lead him to the altar—rather than wait- 
ing for him to propose. When a success- 
ful young baby doctor (Cary Grant), 
drops into the Infant’s Wear Dept., she 
puts her theory into practice. The joke 
-which isn’t too original—is dragged 
out to great length, but Betsy Drake, an 
extremely winsome newcomer to the 
screen, will keep you chuckling. 


MiATHE PALEFACE (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Robert Welch. Directed 
by Norman McLeod.) 


Bob Hope has one of the funniest 
roles he’s had in a long time in this 
Technicolor travesty of cowboy-Indian 
thrillers. Bob is cast as “Painless” Peter 
Potter, a traveling dentist who falls in 
with the famous “Calamity Jane” (Jane 
Russell). Take it from there. 


MiHIGH FURY (Peak. Produced by 
Ivor McLaren. Directed by Harold 
French.) 


This unpretentious little drama is set 
in a Swiss mountain village to which 
French children were evacuated during 
the war. After the war, one orphaned 
boy (Michael McKeag) doesn’t want 
to return to France. A woman who has 
come to love him (Madeleine Carroll) 
wishes to adopt him. But her shiftless, 
selfish husband (Michael Rennie) dis- 
likes the boy. Some breath-taking, 
mountain-climbing scenes highlight the 
efforts of these three to work out their 
problems. 


Movie Check List 

Drama: ““” So Dear to My Heart. 
vey Joan of Arc. ““” The Snake Pit. 
vvy Apartment for Peggy. ““ The Red 
Shoes. ““ Johnny Belinda. ~ The Kissing 
Bandit. “ Road House. 

Comedy: “” The Tatlock Millions. 
* That Wonderful Urge. ~“ June Bride. 
“¥” You Gotta Stay Happy. 

Documentary: ““” Louisiana 
vvv The Secret Land. 


Story. 


. TO ALL OF OUR READERS 


Merry Cbristmas 
and Kappy Dew Vear 


NO ISSUE DURING CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, we will suspend publication during the holiday 


season. See you again January 5, 1949. 
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Ut youre droopy by noon. 


it’s a sign 


i. Your breakfast was 


hele cmndetel 


You can’t expect to be brimming 
over with pep if you don't eat 
properly, any more than you can 
expect a car to run without gas. 
A body needs fuel. 

So eat a hearty breakfast. 
Plenty of Nucoa on your toast 
and eggs adds up to a lot of en- 
ergy. No other churned spread is 
a better year-round source of food 
energy, or of protective Vitamin 
A. What’s more, Nucoa is so 
good it “melts in your mouth,” 
and so economical you can feel 
free to spread it generously. 


Nutritious 


a 


lon the weak side. 
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Sharps , $F 
‘or ¢ Hats * 


ttt HBest. + ZGood. +Save Your Money. 


SAY IT WITH MUSIC! We personally 
think there’s no better way of saying 
“Merry Christmas” than with a collec- 
tion of chords from her favorite sym- 
phony or with a few hot notes from his 
favorite trumpet. Why? 

1. Because music says a lot of in- 
tangible things that are difficult to say 
in any other way. That vast, inspired 
feeling you have when walking The 
Girl home on a crisp, wintry night, 
for instance. Maybe you can’t put it 
into words. But maybe a_ Brahms 
concerto expresses that feeling inside 
you perfectly. Put the concerto under 
her Christmas tree—and you've said it! 

2. Because music is a_ terrifically 
associative thing. Don’t you associate 
certain melodies with particular people 
or incidents in your life? Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes may always remind you of 
your first prom and the boy who took 
you. Or maybe you can't hear 
Beethoven’s Ninth without thinking of 
Nance who made you listen to it every 


time you had a date at her house. 
Music affects other people that way, 
too. If you're the girl who introduces 
Ted to Dizzie Gillespie, chances are 
Ted will unconsciously think of you 
whenever he hears good bop. And 
what’s wrong with that? 

3. Because the price is right. Range 
goes from half a buck for some singles 
to $25 (for an enormous two-album 
job like Handel's Messiah—a family 
project, naturally). And there’s good 
music to be found all the way up and 
down the scale. Drop into your local 
record store and have a look. Here are 
some of the current releases you'll find: 


VOCALS—SHAY TO SINATRA 


#+# Christmas Songs (Columbia). 
Frank Sinatra. An album of four carols 
and four gay Christmas songs. Sinatra 
sings them with sincerity. It occurred 
to us, however, that “Jingle Bells” was 
never meant to be’ crooned. 


#++# Spirituals (RCA Victor). Mar- 
ian Anderson. This great singer has a 
matchless ability for extracting mean- 
ing from much-sung songs. Album in- 
cludes: “Ride on, King Jesus,” “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I See,” “Hear 
De Lam’s A-Cryin,” “Sinner, Please,” 
“Honor, Honor,” “My Lord, What a 
Morning,” “Soon-A Will Be Done,” 





From Saturday Review of Literature 
“Listen to the beat in this one ... 
it’s cracked in three places.” 


“On Ma Journey,” “De Gospel Train,” 
and “Were You There?” 


#2#2# John McCormack Sings Again 
(RCA Victor). If Mom and Dad re- 
member when—John McCormack was 
the greatest tenor in the land—you 
could probably thrill them with this 
album of some of the most popular 
McCormack recordings. Treat yourself 
to this silken, flexible voice, too. These 
12 sides include selections from Mozart 
and Handel, several operatic arias, and 
some semi-classic concert numbers. Re- 
production is a little uneven. 


#¢#++ The Mountaineer and the Jab- 
berwock and Morning Glory Road 
(Mercury). John Laurenz. Take one 
part Lewis Carroll, one part American 
ballad style, a clever lyric writer, and 
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you end up with the nonsensical musical 
legend that Laurenz sings on the A- 
side. Your borogroves will be all mim- 
sey when you turn off the vic. B-side 
is a conventional romantic ballad. 


++Coming ‘Round the Mountain 
(Columbia). Dorothy Shay Album. The 
Park Avenue Hillbilly’s material is 
running a little thin, but to the un- 
initiated her innocent recitals of the 
hazards of life and love will be mildly 
hilarious. And longtime Shay fans will 
be refreshed by the detached, disen- 
chanted tone in which she satirizes the 
themes dear to other ballad-makers. 
Even if you have already chosen Joan 
of Are 4 la Bergman as your Girl of 
the Month, you'll have to admit the 
heroine of a Shay song called “Joan of 
4rkansas” had something, too. 


CLASSICAL 

+i++ Fauré’s Pavane (Columbia). 
Sir Malcolm Sargent directs Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Chorus. An ex- 
tremely lyric and sensitive composition 
gets an extremely sensitive treatment 
under Sargent’s baton. So far as we 
know, this is the first time this gem has 
been recorded. A single record. 


++Encores (RCA Victor). First 
Piano Quartet. Eleven varied and best- 
loved classical selections are linked 
together by a precise, polished treat- 
ment of the excellent First Piano 
Quartet. Selections range from Brahms’ 
Lullaby to Virgil Thomson’s Ragtime 
Bass and are the sort that have made 
the Quartet’s weekly radio program so 
popular. Should be a nice hors d’oeuvre 
for a friend who's just developing an 
appetite for classical music. 


CHILDREN’S ALBUMS 


Along with James Thurber’s Many 
Moons, the Columbia album we men- 
tioned last week, we'd like to recom- 
mend three other albums for the kids 
on your Christmas list. Our choice 
from the current deluge would be: 
Rhumpy the Rhino (Columbia), Hap- 
py the Humbug (RCA Victor), and 
Sylvester the Seal (RCA Victor). These 
are all unbreakable discs with a bounce 
in the story and musical accompani- 


ment. We'd rate them all +++. 


FAMILY ALBUM 


++ “I Can Hear It Now” (Colum- 
bia). Edward Murrow, narrator, and 
the voices of Will Rogers, Huey Long, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Edward VIII, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, LaGuardia, Churchill, 
and many others. This is a dramatic 
montage of some of the speeches that 
shaped our history between 1932 and 
the San Francisco Conference. The 
album should serve as a powerful re- 
minder that we have lived through 
and are still living in critical times. 





How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn't help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you've 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear © Sports Shirts 
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et Book with each order. Write 
today for free cample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm S$t., Scranton 5, Pa. 





oN 2 

R525 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Prices subject to 20% Federai Tax 





Sell_your School Classmates the best line 

a ¢6@ ADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We 

pay highest commissions. ony Bulle- 

tins. our cards FREE! cies going 
like wildfire. Hurry! bi gy X entteet eed PECIALTIES. 
Box 235-N. _Pittsburah 30. 


Arts Co, Rochester, ML. ¥. 
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“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 


THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
po a ang eres ny 

home tells of fun, 
‘autiie, abventene and beg future ke rt me 





for boys who know chemistry. Send today! 
= PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
44 Prospect Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 





A Tight Fit Is Really Corn-y 





Tenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 








You Can’‘t Hike in a 3-Inch Spike 





Corns, callouses, and crooked toes come from tight shoes 
and stockings. Have shoes fitted carefully to give feet room 


to grow; and, gals, 


make sure to wear moderate heels. 





You will find scores of new varieties here 

for your collection! Big and little stamps, 

Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning. 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c¢ to 
approval applicants. Write today and receive specia) 
tonian Island stamp extra. 


e Stamp 





Box 494, Calais, Maine. 





pry 3-2 t HYDERBAD SET, print-———= 
PERFORATION 10N GAUGE and MILLI- 

ice SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 

plicants who send 10. for mailing to 





FREE Surprise veshage of ‘e- = Catterent Coun- 
trie. 1 ermark Detec 

Gauge, supply of a Hinges, 

for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval A 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 
Park Ave., Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 





Tel, AE, $10.00 WORTH OF 


FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
Ss. Includes Stamps 

rica, Free French, Cape Juby, 

neludes airmails, commemoratives and 

ps to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval “Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ae AD 





ws 


M 
W iastrated bargain Wate elie eon 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75. CAMDEN. NEW YORK 





FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stamps — 
Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 





Different Stamps °*’ 


Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station, N. Y., N. Y. 
2 0 to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 





FREE CATALOG! 


Mustrated! Ges Gee 
ains in Packets. 
information for Beginners. 


HARRIS & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


FOEE Irish Commemoro- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebeliion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. v.. G2? 


107 Transit Bidg., 








MATCHLESS — BARGAIN 


10 Diff. Hitler heads War issues and the wonderful superb 
China Victory Set. This alone catalogs $2.30 in Scotts. 
All this for only $.20 to applicants for our general 
foreign aprovals. 

REBEL STAMP SHOP 


Dept. Q Box 212 Philadelphia, Mississippi 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74). MASS 


FREE—illustrated Catalog 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 9 he MASS. 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET bag 


A nice collection of stamps from 
fortress in the world —also New Zealand pe 
+ . — French Colonials — Early British Colo- 
ia' — West Indies — South American and War umes 
ic Monthly a Send only 
STAMP COMPA: Dept. SB 





plus rh. 4 copy Phila 
5c for postage. EMPIRI 
Toronto 5. Can ada. 
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Cuban Issues 


N 1945 Cuba celebrated the 50th an- 

niversary of the death of José Marti 
(1853-1895). He was a _ poet-patriot 
who died fighting for Cuba’s independ- 
ence from Spain. 

To help Cubans recall that anniver- 
sary, Cuba recently issued a two-stamp 
set commemorating Marti’s work. One 
stamp, a two centavo red, depicts 
Marti’s death. It is inscribed with one 
of Marti’s sayings: “Los grandos dere- 
chos no se compran con lagrimas sino 
con sangre.” (“The greatest rights are 
not bought with tears but with blood.”) 


REPUBLICA 
DE - CUBA 


Knickerbocker Stamp Co., New York 


The two Marti stamps. 


The other stamp, a five centavo blue, 
pictures Marti’s landing at Playitas in 
a rowboat. Playitas is the name of the 
beach in Cuba, where Marti and his 
generals landed before joining the reb- 
els in Santiago. 

Cuba also is honoring another hero 
of the struggle for independence. This 
week an 8-stamp series will be issued 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Major General José An- 
tonio Grajales Maceo (1845-1896). 
Like the Marti set, the Maceo series ap- 
pears three years after the anniversary 
date. 

Gen. Maceo, a Negro known as the 
Bronze Titan because of his vigor and 
strength, is considered by many the 
greatest military leader of Cuba. 

He always believed he would die in 
action. “We Maceos have to die for our 
country,” he once wrote. He was one 
of the generals who disembarked with 
Marti in April, 1895. In December, at 
San Pedro, Cuba, Gen. Maceo was 
killed during a fight with a Spanish 
patrol. 

The Maceo series will depict his mon- 
ument in Havana, his tomb, and scenes 
of his invasion, combat, and death. The 
stamps will be in green, red, blue, 
brown, black, and gray. They will range 
in price from one centavo to one dollar. 
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Not a Question of Politics 


An onlooker at a New York City pa- 
rade was angry at being shoved by a 
policeman. “Don’t push me,” he said, 
“Tm an anti-Communist.” 

The cop eyed him icily. “I don’t 
care What kind of a Communist you are 


—move on!” 
Quote 


Self-Defense 


A local small fry had been vaccinated, 
and after the operation the doctor pre- 
pared to bandage the sore arm, but the 
boy objected. 

“Put it on the other arm, Doctor.” 

“Why, no,” said the physician, “I 
want to put the bandage on your sore 
arm so the boys at school won't hit it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,” re- 
peated the boy. “You don’t know the 
fellows at our school.” 


Magazine Digest 


Old Refrain 


Im done with dames; they cheat and 
lie. 

They'll prey on us males to the day we 
die. 

They tease and torment us, and drive 
us to sin... 

Hey! Look at that blonde that just came 
in! 


Canadian High News 


Alert Ad-Man 


AN. Y. radio station is putting on a 
13-week program, How to Speak Better 
English, which will actually teach a 
non-professional to speak perfect Eng- 
lish, 4 la Pygmalion. An ad was run in 
the personal notices column of three 
New York newspapers. The ads called 
for: “One girl who speaks New Yorkese, 
has bad diction, and careless enuncia- 
tion.” 

One of the responses was surprising. 
It was a letter from the advertising 
manager of a fourth N. Y. paper. The 
\ter suggested that the station run its 
i .a his publication because: “I think 
our paper has more readers of the kind 


you're looking for.” 
Quote 


Cure for Atomic Jitters 


Little Dorothy was having dinner 
with her aunt and uncle. Halfway 
through the meal, she noticed that they 
were absorbed in matters other than 
herself. Hoping for a little attention, the 
child asked very sociably: “Would any- 
one like to be smiled at?” 


Magazine Digest 











WE HAVE — and a lot more items made from this fasci- 
nating material. They were made by junior and senior 
high school students from all sections of the country for 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS. 


And they were good! Good enough to win acclaim 
from our Scholastic jury — a jury that isn’t easy to please. 


IF YOU are handy with your hands... . 
talented with tools . 
or drawn to the drawing board 
Be sure to enter the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There are scores of cash and merchandise prizes and you may 
enter any or all of these classifications: 


Furniture Making Wrought Copper and Brass 

Wood Carving Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Wood Turning Plastics 

Wood Patternmaking Radio-Electronics 

Machine Shop Mechanical Drawing 


You're not the only ones interested in these projects. These organi- 
zations are interested too. They are giving valuable awards. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK CO., INC. LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











“killed” 


And don’t say we didn’t tell you so after you try PLANTERS PEANUTS. They 
hit the bull’s-eye for flavor and nourishment, and they can‘t be matched as a 
relaxing energy treat. For PLANTERS have more iron than whole milk and 
raisins, and more protein, pound for pound, than beef-steak. No wonder 
millions of people regularly eat these delicious salted peanuts—the plump- 
est and meatiest grown. And for another tasty snack, try the 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. 
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PLANTERS is the word for ‘PEANU 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
ef Scholastic Magazines, Chairman 
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4. Schweickhard, State Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Filibustering (p. 5) 
Digest of the Article 

The right of unlimited debate is an 
old Senate practice which was modified 
partly, in 1917, when a “cloture rule” 
was adopted whereby 16 senators 
might start proceedings to limit debate 
to one hour for each senator. Senators, 
in recent years, have resorted to filibus- 
tering to prevent passage of civil rights 
and other laws. Those who would limit 
the right to debate in the Senate argue 
that it gives a minority “veto” power, 
and that it was not the intention of the 
Founding Fathers to permit such de- 
laying actions. Proponents of the right 
to filibuster hold that it delays the en- 
actment of harsh legislation which 
would destroy the unity of the country, 
that the Senate must continue to afford 
small states an equal say in legislative 
matters; that the majority is not always 
right. ° 

Currently, there are plans afoot to 
modify the right of unlimited debate 
in the Senate to conform more nearly 
to limited debate in the House. 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the sig- 
nificance of unlimited debate in legisla- 
tive bodies and to weigh the arguments 
for and against modification of the right 
to unlimited debate in the Senate. 


Assignment 

1. How does filibustering affect the 
passage of legislation by Congress? Give 
examples of laws which have been de- 
laved or “killed” by filibusters. 

2. List three arguments for and 
three arguments against limiting de- 
bate in the Senate. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Southern senator 
why might you oppose any attempts to 
limit the right of debate in the Senate? 

2. Which argument against unlim- 
ited debate do you consider the strong- 
est? Why? 

8. Which argument in favor of con- 


tinuing the right of senators to filibuster 
do you regard as the strongest? Why? 
4. What are the possible methods of 
limiting filibusters, according to a re- 
cent Library of Congress report? 
5. Which of these pr s, if any, 
would you favor? Why? 


Reference 

For excellent debate material, obtain 
the recently published ““Limitation of 
Debate in the United States Senate,” 
Library of Congress, Card Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. 25c. 


Belgium (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

Belgium was invaded twice by the 
Germans, at the beginning of World 
War I and again in World War II. For- 
tunately, in the last war, the destruc- 


tion was compargtively slight and 
Belgian industrial recovery has been 
more rapid than in any other European 
country. Prosperity has been helped by 
Marshall Plan funds and by the Benelux 
arrangement which eliminates _ tariff 
barriers among the three participants. 
Belgium’s alignment with the West is 
shown in the Western Union pact 
which may soon include the U. S. and 
Canada. 

Politically, Belgium is stabilized by a 
coalition of Socialists and Catholics, 
Economically, strikes have been avoid- 
ed by wage adjustmeats which have 
kept pace with prices. Communists are 
relatively weak because of Belgium’s 
sound economic structure, fortified by 
the resources of the Belgian Congo, 
and a firm tradition of liberty. 

Aim 

To help pupils understand how Bel- 
gium has withstood German invasion 
in two World Wars and emerged as a 
strong, democratic industrial nation. 
Assignment 

1. Describe the industrial and agri- 


cultural resources of Belgium. 
2. What factors explain the weak- 


ness of the Communist Party in Bel- 
gium? 

3. How has each of these contrib- 
uted to Belgian recovery: (1) the Mar- 
shall Plan; (2) coalition government; 
(3) Benelux; (4) the Belgian Congo? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Belgian citizen, 
why would you be keenly interested in 
the terms of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many which is yet to be worked out? 

2. To what do you attribute Bel- 
gium’s rapid recovery after World War 
II? 

3. What evidence is there that Bel- 
gium is part of the Western bloc in the 
current disputes with Russia? 


References 

“Belgium in Transition.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September, 1946. 

“Political and Economic Conditions 
in the Low Countries,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, May 1, 1948. 

Write to the Belgian Information 
Center, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., for 
free pamphlet, materials on Belgian 
history and culture. 


Civil Rights in Court (p. 15) 
Digest of the Article 

The U. S. Supreme Court has be- 
come one of the main guardians of our 
civil and political rights during the last 
quarter of a century. The court has 
often riled against Federal and state 
legislation, particularly the latter, in 
controversial cases involving freedom 
ot religion, “due process” (what con- 
stitutes a fair trial), and freedom of the 
press. Opinions of the court on a single 
case lay down the rules for all simila 
cases, guide legislators on future enact- 
ments, and educate the American pub- 
lic in basie principles of government. 
Aim 

To have students understand the 
importance of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in safeguarding our basic liberties. 
Assignment 

1. Re-read “Civil Liberties in Court,” 
Senior Scholastic, Dec. 8, p. 9. 
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2. List three large categories of civil 
liberties on which the court has ruled 
and indicate the kind of case which 
had to be decided in each of the cate- 
gories (e.g., freedom of religion is one 
category). 


Discussion Questions 

1. About ten years ago, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was trying to increase 
the number of Supreme Court judges, a 
book was published entitled Nine Old 
Men. What connection do you think 
there was between the book’s title and 
F.D.R.’s efforts to increase the number 
of justices? (This is not intended as a 
“guessing” question, but may help to 
motivate an interest in the relationship 
between the judiciarv and legislation. ) 

2. Why do both Federal and state 
legislators consider past U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions before passing a new 
law? 

3. How has the Supreme Court pro- 
tected our civil liberties? (e.g., in 1931, 
the court held unconstitutional the 
Minnesota “press gag” statute providing 
for the padlocking of newspapers pub- 
lishing objectionable material. ) 


Reference 

New Threats to American Freedoms, 
by Robert E. Cushman. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 143. 20c. Includes a 
bibliography. 


Chivalry—Shall We Give It Back 
to King Arthur? (p. 16) 
Aim 

To review the tradition of chivalry 
and discuss ways in which it may be 
adapted to present-day conditions. 


Motivation 

How would you answer the provoca- 
tive question asked in the title of this 
article? 


Topics for Discussion 
Who was Don Quixote? What was 


his creator, the — sixteenth-century 
Spaniard, Miguel de Cervantes, trying 
to prove? Is this pro-and-con discussion 
panel a well-balanced one? Explain. 
Whose point of view appeals to you 
most? Why? Discuss Rich’s statement, 
“There are two important sides to liv- 
ing—the practical and the gentler, ideal- 
istic side.” 

What are the requirements tor a 
good knight as set forth in King 
Arthur’s oath? Would these require- 
ments be considered unrealistic today? 
Explain. What is your definition of chiv- 
alry? Would it agree with Ann Black- 
well’s? What is your opinion of such 
- boy-girl customs of the present day as 
going dutch, dates that involve a con- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


December 22 and 29, 1948 
No issues—Christmas holiday 


January 5, 1949 

National Article: Congress at Work, 
an outline of methods and procedures. 

International Article: Summing Up 
the 1948 General Assembly, achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of the U. N. 
“Town Meeting” in Paris. 

Great Issues: War and Peace. 

History Behind the News: Presiden- 
tial Cabinets. 

Short Story: Plenty of Time for Love, 
by Louis Paul. 


January 12, 1949 
Special issue of Postwar Germany— 
full details of contents in next issue. 


Semester Review Quiz 

With the January 12 issue, teachers 
will receive a bundle of four-page 
semester quizzes, one copy for each 
student subscription. The quiz, with 
separate sections for social studies and 
English classes, will serve both as a 
review and a comprehensive test on 
this semester's issues of Senior Scho- 
lastic. 





venient half-way meeting place, invit- 
ing a girl to a social event and letting 
her get home as best she can? 

Do you agree with the proposition 
that woman's insistence upon equal 
rights automatically deprives her of 
courtesy from the opposite sex? Com- 
ment on this remark recently made by 
a young man: “I don’t know what this 
world of ours is coming to! When a 
man gets on a subway now, women no 
longer jump up and offer him their 
seats.” 

Activities 

1. Assign a group of reports on the 
literature of chivalry: translations of 
Dante’s poems in praise of Beatrice 
(The New Life) and the French metri- 
cal romances, the Arthurian legends as 
interpreted by Malory and Tennyson. 

2. Ask a couple of your pupils to 
report on movies they’ve seen in which 
the hero gives the heroine the “treat 
"em rough” formula. 


Christmas 


(See “Young Voices,” p. 18, and “Bill 
Wickey’s Christmas Turkey,” p. 19.) 


Aim 
To renew students’ appreciation of 
the spirit and literature of Christmas. 


Motivation 

Why has Christmas always had spe 
cial charm for writers, artists, musi- 
cians? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is your favorite Christmas 
poem, play, or story? Tell the rest of 
the class why vou like it. 

Explain the drive to “get home” that 
motivates the hero of “Bill Wickev’s 
Christmas Turkey.” Apart from its 
merit as a Christmas piece, account for 
the technical success of this story. What 
is the climax? At what point does the 
denouement (unraveling of _ plot) 
begin? 

What is a villanelle, the verse form 
Argve Bricas of this week's 
“Young Voices”? What images used by 
Argye appeal to you particularly? Why? 
Mention several humorous—and human 
—details that appear in the poem, “Last- 
Minute Shoppers.” Identify “Big Ben,” 
which Marv Ellen Berneski mentions in 
her essav. Do you think that Christmas 
in America has become too commercial- 
ized? Explain your answer. 


used by 


Activities 

1. Ask one of vour students to read 
Jack London’s story, “To Build a Fire.” 
and compare it with “Bill Wickev’s 
Christmas Turkev.” 

2. Have vour students write a story, 
essay, or skit stressing the importance 
of observing Christmas all vear long. 
The best contribution might be read 
and discussed in class. 

3. Ask three or four of your most 
talented pupils to study the villanelle. 
rondeau, and triolet, and write a 
Christmas poem in one of these forms 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 13) 
I. Belgium: A. a-4; b-3; c-1; d-1; e-1]: 
f-1; g-3; h-2; i-4. 
B. 1-the Netherlands; 
sixty’ 
C. a-4; b-1; c-3; d-2; e-5. 
Il. Filibustering: 1-F; 2-F; 3-A; 4-A; 
5-A; 6-F. 
III. Civil Liberties: a-1; b-1; e-3; d-3: 
e-2; f-2. 


Answers to Read All About It (p. 14) 

I. Young Voices: 1-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-a, 
6-b, 7-a. 

II. Bill Wickey’s Christmas Turkey: 1- 
steel, 2-inky, 3-marbles, 4-monarch on his 
throne, 5-pitch, 6-in a house, 7-pistol shot, 
8-string, 9-iron weights, 10-wounded 
animal. 

III. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: 1-c, 2-b, 
8-d, 4-a, 5-f. 

Words to the Wise: 1-desert, 2-wont, 3- 
whether, weather, 4-it’s, 5-wright, 6 
planned, 7-principle, 8-choose, 9-led, 10- 
lose, 1l-effect, 12-decent, 13-loath, 14 
alley, 15-corps. 


2-Scheldt: 3- 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


War and Peace 


January 5 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The United Nations in Action, supplement 
to issue of October 20, 1947, Scholastic Magazines. I'm a 
Frightened Man, by Harold C. Urey, 10c, Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1749 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Operation Atomic Vision, by Hubert Evans and Ryland 
Crary, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: World Government issue, Senior Scholastic, 
Oct. 20, 1948; United Nations World (Every issue). 

BOOKS: Survival or Suicide, by Harry H. Moore, $2.00 
(Harper, 1948); Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr., $2.00 
(Little, Brown, 1947); No Place to Hide, by David Bradley, 
$2.00 (Little, Brown, 1948): How the United Nations 
Works, by Thomas Galt, $2.00 (Crowell, 1947); It's Up to 
Us, by Harris Wofford, $2.00 (Harcourt, 1947): Hirosh ma, 
by John Hersey (Knopf, 1946): World Government, 22nd 
Annual Debate Handbook of NUEA, ed. by Bower Aly, 2 
vols. (Arteraft Press. Columbia, Mo., 1948). 


Tropical Africa 
January 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Look at Africa, W. G. and M. S. Woolbert 
(Headline Series, °43), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, 25c. Maps. Suitable for students. For teacher 
references, following issues of Foreign Policy Assn. Reports: 
Nationalism in British West Africa, Vernon McKay, ‘48; 
British Rule in West Africa, Vernon McKay, °48: Colonial 
Progress in Central Africa—Belgian Congo and French Equa- 
torial Africa, Grant S. McClellan, ’44. Each 25c. 

BOOKS: Prophet in the Wilderness: the Life of Albert 
Schweitzer, Herman Hagedorn (Macmillan, °47), last part. 
Stanley’s Africa, Raefaello Busoni (Viking. '44). 

FILMS: The Prowlers (life in an African village), Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 11 min. sd. Liberia—Africa’s Only Re- 
public, United World Films, 15 min. sd. People of the Con- 
go: The Mangbetu, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 11 min. 


sd 


Germany 
January 12 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: Germany—Kerlin; Germany—Industry; Germany— 
Rural Life. Prod. and dist. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette. Il. Sound, b&w. 10 'o 15 minutes each. Rent 
or sale. Three films released in 1939 and 1940, giving gen- 
eral picture on the subjects covered. Classroom films. 

Nazism rampant: Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. Prod 
and dist. March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. 17. Sound, b&w, 18 min. Rent (special condi- 
tions). 

Nuremberg Trials: Nuremberg Trials, the Churches, and 
International Justice. Prod. by RKO Pathe. Dist. Film For- 
um Foundation, Jewett House, 127 E. Twelfth Ave., Spo- 
kane 10, Wash. Shows pictures of atrocities presented as 
evidence at trials and raises questions on international jus- 
tice. Guilty Men. Prod. and dist. National Film Bd. of Can- 
ada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. Sound, b&w, 10 mins. Rent or 
sale. Nuremberg Trials in session with scenes of crimes com- 
mitted. Names Germans and “Quislings.” 


While Germany Waits. Dist. American Friends Service 
Committee, Publicity Office, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadel 
phia 7, Pa. Sound, b&w, 30 min. Loan. Germany’s postwar 
chaos, portraying starkly its need for relief. 

FILMSTRIPS: Characteristic Landscape Views. Prod. Film 
ette Company, 635 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 31. Among this 
series of 45 filmstrips are several on regions and cities in 
Germany. Strips are silent, ranging from 50 to 100 frames 
with photographs identified by captions. Write for informa 
tion on filmsirips No. 73 through No. 116. 

SLIDES: Society for Visua] Education, 100 E. Ohio St. 
Chiezgo 11, Il, has a variety of slides illustrating “Life 
Among the People” and “Seeing the Country” in Germany 
Write for catalogue of Social Studies Kodachromes. 

An extensive list of books. pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on Germany will be included in the Jan. 5 Tools for 
Teachers. 


Panama 


January 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Panama (10c). 1947, Pan American Union 
Wash. 6, D. C.; also Panema City (5c), 1943. Agriculture of 
Paiama, Present and Potential (free to libraries), 1945. Inst 
ot Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash. 25 
D. C. Panama, Cross: ouds of the World, Coordinator of Intet 
American Affairs (10c), 1944, obtained from Supt. of Docu 
ments. U. S. Gov't. Printing Office. Wash. 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Can We Defend the Panama Canal,” by S 
Shalett. Saturday Evening Post, October 9, 1948; “See All! 
of Panama,” by A. W. Trapnell, Bulletin of Pan American 
Union. October 1947. 

BOOS: And the Mountains Will Move, by Miles P. Du 
val, $5.00 (Stanford Univ. Press, 1947). The Charges, River 
of Westward Passage, by John E. Minter, $4.00. (Rinehart 
1948). 

FILMS: Building the Panama Canal. Produced and dis 
tributed by Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 
22. N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 11 minutes. Rent or sale 

FILMSTRIP: Panama Canal Zone, General. Produced and 
distributed by Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Il. Silent, black-and-white, 47 frames, with 
guide. Sale. Features of Cana] and Canal Zone. 


Filling in Forms 
January 19 in Practical English 


Divide class into committees. One committee secures ap 
plication and other forms by writing to all the colleges and 
universities in the area. Another committee collects the forms 
ot trade schools—beauty culture. barber, radio, machin 
shop, etc. Another committee collects forms for applying 
for driver’s license, money order, for a Social Security num- 
ber. A fourth committee collects forms used in school to elect 
courses of study, etc. The fifth committee collects job ap 
plication blanks and other forms used by the leading indus- 
tries, stores, and offices of the community. Ask at the Gov- 
ernment building (sometimes the Post Office) for Form No 
57 used by applicants for Federal Civil Service jobs. 

Use the school-office mimeograph machine to duplicat 
parts of these forms so that students will have an opportunity 
to receive extensive practice in filling out forms correctly. 
Committees also can collect catalogues for the school li. 
brary at the same time. 



































CIRCULATION MANAGER: I am calling you at this 
time to follow through on a letter we sent you the other day. 
Have you received it? 

TEACHER: Are you reterring to the letter about renew- 
ing my order for the second semester? 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Yes, that’s the letter. I just 
want to make certain that vou received it, and to ask that 
you fill out the order card and send it to us before the 
Christmas vacation begins. 

TEACHER: But I am not certain of the number of stu- 
dents I will have next term. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Just estimate the number 
vou will have. After the semester opens, we will send you 
a ecard on which you will indicate the exact number of 
copies you require. We bill vou late in February for that 
amount only. 


TEACHER: Well, that’s fair enough. Under those condi- 
tions, I'm glad to have the matter attended to now. I'll send 
you the card today. : 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: We appreciate your coop- 
eration. It means uninterrupted service to you during the first 
issues of the new semester, and we will not need to be send- 
ing you additional letters requesting your tentative order. 
The next communication you receive from us will be the 
confirmation card in February. Thank you ever so much. 

TEACHER: And thank you—and thank your edi- 
tors and writers—for the help and inspiration your 
magazine provides. I call it our weekly “breath of 


fresh air.” 
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Off the Press 


A Man Called White, by Walter White. 
Viking, 1948. 382 pp., $3.75. 


The title of this autobiography, by 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, is a play on words. Its deeper 
significance lies in the fact that Walte: 
White’s skin is white, although he is a 
Negro, and he has been afforded an in- 
sight into race prejudice which might 
have been more corrosive than one to 
which darker members of his race are 
exposed. That he has not become bitter 
against all white men he attributes to 
his association with white educators at 
Atlanta University who sacrificed thei: 
advantages in the southern community 
for the cause of better race relations. 

Thirty years of work with the 
NAACP has brought the author into 
contact with all forms of discrimination 
against his race. His experiences are 
world-wide, as typified by relations with 
the Governor-General of Freneh Equa- 
torial Africa and with Wendell Willkie 
in California and New York. There are 
chapters on race relations in politics, 
the army, education, industry, and the 
community, 

Walter White writes well, and his 
book will be useful in both English and 
Social Studies classrooms. Pupil reports 
on parts of the autobiography will pro- 
vide a base for constructive criticism 
of a problem in democracy. 


Star Reporters and 34 of Their Stories, 
collected, with notes and an intro- 
duction, by Ward Greene. Random 
House, 1948. 402 pp., $3. 


Ward Greene has had long and varied 
experience as a newspaper reporter and 
editor. In collecting the newspaper and 
magazine stories which comprise this 
anthology, he wrote to many of his 
friends for recommendations. 

He has assembled in one volume 
Stanley’s first meeting with Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, John Reed’s ride with Villa, 
the lynching of Leo Frank as told by 
Rogers Winter, Lindsay Denison’s cov- 
erage of the Slocum disaster, and other 
floods, killings, sports events, and 
feature stories. In the latter category, 
which will afford needed relief for the 
squeamish, is a letter from Don Mar- 
quis’ Mehitabel (quite a cat) and nos- 
talgic recollections of childhood induced 
in a St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, 
F. A. Behymer, who reviewed Mary 
McBride’s How Dear to My Heart. 

Although some of the reports are 
suitable for assignment to 12th year 
English students, teachers will want 
to handle with care before using the 
material. 





